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ENTERTAINED AT MEETING OF 
BLAST FURNACE OPERATORS. 


Sentiment Improves in the Trade.— 
Many Manufacturers Ready to 
Renew Activities.—Lake 
Season Closes. 


A general improvement in_ senti- 


ment is noticeable in the iron world 
and substantial evidences of a return 


tter conditions are not entirely 


of pe 
lacking At the recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in New York, conversation with 
many manufacturers developed the fact 
that there is a general eagerness to re- 


soon as financial 


sume activity as 


‘onditions permit. Every one seems 


1 


to be awaiting the time when _ in- 


activity wi.l be justified 


Cre ised 


A meeting of the 
furnace people, 


Blast Furnace blast 


Operations making foundry and 

malleable pig iron 
and using Lake Superior ores, except 
those located east of the Allegheny 


mountains, was held in Cleveland on 


general discus- 


t 
S 
Js 


sion of business, present and prospec- 

tive, took place A committee was 

appointed to make a careful investiga- 
F 4] : +5 . ] - 

tion of the situation, and the report 


when completed is to be submitted 


to another meeting to be called for 
f her consideration of the matter. 
The meeting was entirely harmonious 
nd it seemed to be the general im- 
pression of th furnace managers 
from all the differen districts that 
long depression need not be looked 


for, and that in the early part of 


next year considerable inquiry for 
pig iron could be expected. The pro 
ductive ¢ pacity of the Steel Corpora- 
tion is practically unchanged from 
that of a week ago. Fifty-seven fur 


naces are now idle, leaving between 


40 and 45 per cent in operation. Just 


1 


four years ago when the industry 


was suffering from a similar depres 
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sion, only 20 per cent of the Corpor- 
ation’s capacity was active. A few 


blast furnaces of other companies 
have been blown out during the week, 
but no other steel capacity has gone 
out of commission except in one or 
two cases in which plants are run- 
ning intermittently. The check in the 
curtailment movement may or may 
not be permanent, depending almost 
wholly upon the working out of the 
financial — situation. Quotations on 
northern and southern grades of foun- 
dry pig iron are lower, $14 Birming- 
ham and $17 valley being the pre- 
vailing prices. 

The season of ship- 


Lake Season. ments on the lakes has 


Shipments closed rather suddenly, 
the total for the season 


being 41,288,755 tons, an increase of 
3,775,160 tons over last year. The 
December movement was only 90,817 
tons, against 540,594 tons December 
of last year. The United States Steel 
Corporation shipments'for the season 
amount to 22,600,000 tons, a gain of 
about 2,000,000 tons over last year. 
Several reports of impor- 


Structural tation of structural shapes 


Material from Germany have been 

in circulation; owing to 
the reduction in price just announced 
by the German -syndicate. It is true 
that a careful investigation was made 
to see whether it would be profitable 
to attempt importation, but it was 
decided that it would not. Evidences 
that the demand for structural mate- 
rial will improve at an early date are 
noted at several centers, especially in 
Chicago, where there is a very opti- 
mistic feeling among fabricators. The 
attitude of the Steel Corporation in 
adhering to its new construction pro- 
jects has helped the situation. An or- 
der for 12,500 tons of structural steel 
for another open-hearth unit at Gary, 
Ind., was placed during the week. 
Bids were opened in New York for 


15,000 tons of steel for the Manhattan 





bridge, and on Saturday bids for 10,- 
000 tons for a New York hotel will 
receive attention. A number of rail- 
way orders for bridge work have been 
placed. 

The demand for wire 
Improvement products shows consid- 
in Wire erable improvement. 

Orders for shipment on 
contracts are taking the place of sus- 
pensions and a goodly number of or- 
ders from the south and southwest 
are being received. Woven wire fence 
and barbed wire are being sold in 


1 


large quantities. There is some cut- 
ting of prices on plates sold by job- 
bers. Cast iron pipe prices have de- 
An order for 2,300 


tons of this pipe for Phoenix, Ariz., 


clined $1 per ton. 
has been placed. The tin plate busi- 
ness shows continued improvement. 
It is tnderstood that 
New Rail the 
Specifications will within a, few days 


leading interest 

announce new _  specifi- 
cations for steel rails for 1908, and 
it is believed that this’ action will re- 
sult in the placing of a fair amount 
of business. Several trunk lines have 
already made reservations, but with- 
out definite contract. The prices of 
the new specifications will probably 
range from $28 to $33 a ton, accord- 


ing to the percentage of crop from 


ingots. 

The output of coke in. 
Coke and the Connellsville region 
Old Material is now at the lowest 


point of the present 
year and less than one-half that of 
the week ending Sept. 29, when the 
high record of the year was made. 
Independent operators are endeavor- 
ing to act harmoniously. There is 
little demand for foundry coke, and 
prices are irregular. Very little busi- 
ness is being done in old material and 
prices continue to sag. Railroads 


disposed of some 


have, however, 


scrap recently, 























PITTSBURG. 
New Rail Specifications—Tentative 
Reservations Have Been Made. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
521 Park Bldg., Dec. 10. 


superlative 





If there is a degree of 


inactivity, that is the condition of the 


local market during the week under 


review. Sentiment shown some 


iness are separate and distinct. 


of 


suspensions which have been the rul 


stead out and out 


cancellations o 
for the past month or six we 
past week is noted by a saving clause 
in many of these sons, in 


which consumers say that they will 


want the goods sometime after the 
first of the year, and that this pro- 
vision is made in order that annual 
inventories may show up light. Wl 


no standard rail business 1 been 
done, several of the trunk lines hay 
made tentative reservations of no d 


inite tonnage and no section speci 

= ° 7 4 7 
tion. Sometime during the next we 
the leading interest w ) 


new section specification and 1 
prices for 1908, the range in 


ing governed by the percentage « 


crop from the ingot. This new sec 





tion is figured upon as_ being about 
what the American Association w 
adopt when it finally ts around 
to it. 

There has be » chang rt] 
of more than passing 1 
operations Ithough Ew I 
plants have been operated int t 
tently, as was noted last 

t WX | I 
« steel S 
vn-B 
cl s( | 
n mills 
! Lac Ss us 
ct ( 
in operation, the week e1 D 7 
showed only 52 per cent in opet 
tion. 

While the ncial situation 1 
ally is reported as conval t 
Pittsburg district | not und ( 
any decided change as a result of the 


curative treatment. Manufacturers 


report that while « omers are still 
exceedingly cautious, they < not 
timid regarding the futu 0 s they 
were two weeks ago, and are begi 


ning to sit up and take notic« 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 
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iny extensive sus- 
pensions here are no 


encouraging 


as plates 


are concerned. One of the big steel 
car compani during the week can 


old con- 


anothe oe 


on an 


on 


calling fo different lengths and 
1+} r ' 

Widths oO! unt I a Change In Car 
eT. et ] Sa 

speci tions by tl buying railroad. 
Sa, 1 

Che railroads, however, e not pla 

1 new Contract na Ca compat S 

re beginning to wonder, as everyone 

7 1 1 1 ¢ ~ re 

( s been doing, when something 


A } L » icll DUSI1 

ss, the plate t ige that usually 
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) With Si to I I iting com 
ios col “alt . 
p es S exceed riy sm i P ces 
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imrm, howev« lw yntinue to 
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I x piat 1 ch thick, 6 { to 
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ized Nos. 10-11, 2.65c; Nos. 12-14, 
2.75c;/ Nos. 15-16, 2.85¢;. Nos. f7-21, 
3.00c; Nos. 22-24, 3.15c; Nos. 25-26, 
2.35c; No. 27, 3.55¢; No. 28, 3.75c; No. 
29, 4.00c; No. 30, 4.25c; blue annealed, 
No. 10 and heavier, 1.85c; Nos. 11-12, 
1.90c; Nos. 13-14, 1.95c; Nos. 15-16, 
2.05ce. Corrugated roofing, $1.90 per 
square for No. 28 painted, 2'4 inch 
corrugation, and galvanized, $3.25 per 
square for No. 28. 

Tin Plate.-—The tin plate business, 
which showed its first big improve- 
ment last week, has continued along 
the same lines and there are indica- 
tions of a resumption of buying by 
consumers who have been delaying 
this action as long as they possibly 
could and be sure of their supply 
next spring. Many mills that have 
been down for a considerable period 
have resumed. We continue to quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.90 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—With 
the understanding that the leading in- 
terest during the present week will 
announce new _ rail section speci- 
fications for 1908, there is a feeling 
that this action will stimulate business 
to a slight extent at least. Rail ca- 
pacity has been reserved at the re- 
quest of several of the trunk lines 
without definite contract, and it is 
understood that the prices on t 


new specification will range from $28 


to $33, according to the percentage 
of crop from the ingots. The Edgar 
Thomson plant has een running 
TI plant | I mnt 


heavier during the past week than at 


any time since it was “gaited” at the 
beginning of the depression Che 


light rail tonnage has been small, 
and is equivalent during the week 
to but little more than one day’s 
full capacity. We quote as fol'ows 
on present section specifications: 
Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton 
lots and over, $28; carloads and less 
than 500 tons, $30; less than car 
lots, $32; 8-pound, $38; 12-pound, $34 
to $37; 16-pound, $32; 20-pound, $31; 
25 to 45-pound, $30; angle splice bars 


for standard sections, $1.65; stan 


‘ . % a er “4: ne 
p-kes, $1.90 Pittsburg; hand spikes, $2 
to $2.05 Pittsburg 
Steel—The sale of 2,000 tons of 
1 
Be me b Ss to 1 ¢ rt col 
1 1 > 
cern 1 only t ! ction ¢ m- 
portance in semi-finished teel  ré 
: pe , 
ported during t weel Six plants 
; 
of the Carnegie Steel Co e still 
1 1 
down 1 the mills ported out last 
‘ 
week have not been resumed. The 


Brown-Bonnell plant of the Repub- 


lic company operated last week, but 


is down again this week. We hear of 
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no shading on the nominal $28 mar- 
ket price on Bessemer and. open- 
hearth billets. ‘Axle and forging bil- 
lets, and sheet and tin bars are still 
quoted $31 Pittsburg. 

Hoops and Bands.—This business is 
very light. There is no new buying 
and consumers who usually place their 
contracts between Dec. 1 and the 
first of the year have given no indi- 
cation of their intention this time. 
There has been no change in prices 
and we quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—There has been no 
change in this market, and aside from 
a few small orders for quick delivery 
against contracts previously specified 
and suspended, no new business is 
reported. There have been a few re- 
ieases of this kind, but the aggregate 
tonnage is very small in comparison 
with a normal week’s business. There 
is no talk of shading prices on either 
iron or steel bars. Manufacturers ex- 
press the opinion that a reduction in 
price would in no way stimulate busi- 
ness, but would have a tendency to 
still further weaken the situation. We 
continue to quote: 

Common iron bars, 1.60ce to 1.65c 
Pittsburg in carload lots and _ over, 
1.65c to 1.70c in less than carloads; 
1.60c base Pittsburg, plus freight to 
oint of shipment on western deliv- 
eries; Bessemer stecl bars, 1.60c net 
for future deliveries; 1.85¢ to 1.95c out 
] cultivator, 1.60c 


of stoc plow and 
net; channels, angles, zees, tees, under 
three inches, 1.70c, all f. o. b. Pitts- 
burg, The following differentials are 
maintained on stecl: Less than 2,000 
pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 1,000 
pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. Cold 
rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 
cent off in carloads, and 45 per cent 
in less than carloads, delivered in base 
territory; open-hearth spring steel, 
to 2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c 


( 

to 1.65c; smooth finished machinery 
1 
i 


stec 190c to 2c: toe calk, 2.10c to 
2.15. Planished and- machine straight- 
ened tire steel is ] &0c base. Tror 
finished tire under 114 by 1% inches, 
1.75c; iron finished tire 14 to Y% 
inche nd over, 1.6%c base All tit 

subject to 14 extra on the steel card. 


Structural Material.—Aside from the 
16,000 tons of material entering into 


1 2 -esents fF annenarhae F +} 


ti cons tion Of; pproacnes of tne 
Manhattan bridge at New York, there 
are no big inquiries out. The con- 
tract for the main structure of the 
bridge was let a year ago. Fabrica- 
tors are cutting prices on the small 
business offered in order to keep or- 
—- - - 


937 


ganizations together, but several big 
companies have their drafting forees 
either laid off entirely or working 
short time. The financial situation 
has held up practically all contem- 
plated building and mills report no 
new business. Construction compa- 
nies are using up their stocks. We 
continue to quote: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch, and 
under, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.90¢; 
zees, 1.70c; tees, 1.75c, angles from 
three to six inches inclusive, 1.70c; 
over six inches, 1.80c; universal and 
sheared plates, 61% inches and wider, 
1.80c base. 

Merchant Pipe—There has been no 
change in this market for several 
weeks. New business is very light, 
but there is still some of it going on 
every day, mostly in small lots, but 
nevertheless moving. As in other 
lines, suspensions of shipping specifi- 
cations have been numerous and fre- 
sulted in several mills either closing 
down temporarily or running on short 
time. ‘There is no talk of shading 
prices on steel pipe, although there 
is a range from $4 to $6 per ton on 
iron pipe by independent manufac- 
turers with comparatively ssall out- 
puts. We continue to quote the fol- 
lowing official discounts of the lead- 
ing interest to consumers in large 
lots: 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 

% and % inch....... warden Oe 

SO Sane hy ic arcana ws Rial a ened win 53 
4 WEN ceccees Meadekcen dame 69 57 
4: @  @ aches beu. cei vee 73 63 
7 00. ER Wein ieaseei waa 70 55 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
2 ae ee eee cod Se 46 
%. to. 4 Tae a snctaecuenes 65 53 
455 te 8 TRC. iets iio 61 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

4 to: (6 IGG andes deoccus 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Repetition becomes 
monotonous. There is no change; 
business is light; the semi-annual con- 
racting period begins about Jan. 1, 
id prices are unchanged, the follow- 
ing discounts being firmly maintained: 


“11 


Iron. Steel 
T te 20 es aah coovascuces 42 47 
TRE tek 25h > RR hose Seas hee 42 59 
234. teh: hea vesaxkeaahe 47 61 
208 “tor’S WOR ca cx ven deeee 52 65 
6 -te 12 te ic cack. isin 42 59 


2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 

234 inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra, 

Wire Products.—The wire situation 
is a puzzler for the manufacturer and 
analysis is exceedingly difficult. The 
slump did not strike this trade until 
long after all others had been affect- 
ed, and then everything fell off with 
a bump. There is a little business, 
but it is of a miscellaneous nature 
and slight. Prices are unchanged as 
follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.05; retailers’ carload lots, $2.10; less 
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than carloads, $2.15; painted barb wire, 


$2.20 for jobbers in carloads; retail- 
ers in carloads, $2.25; and less than 


carload, $2.35; with 30c for galvan- 


plain wire, 1.90c for jobbers, 


and 1.95c by carload. 
Coke.—The 


pba ianis : : 
production of coke in 


the Connellsville region has reached 
the lowest point of the year. It is 
less than one-half the hi marl 
reached during the week ending Sept 
29, when the estimated shipments 


were 429,127 tons. 
according to the Connellsville Courier 





the number of ovens in blast was 
33,195 1 total of 34,850, o 
1 avin out of blas if I I 
week Nov. 23 the t lon 
ber of ovens is given 35,454: num 
ber in blast, 23,724; out of 


11,730; production, 207,154 tons. For 


7 es 7 2] | 4 > | 
the week ending Nov. 30, the total 





number of ovens in the region is 
given as 35,454; in blast, 22,465; out 
of blast, 12,989; production, 210,323 
tons. There is a little demand f 

foundry coke and some has been 1d 


into next year at $2.75 at the ovens. 








inally quoted 1 absence of sales at 
$2.00 to $2.15 at the ovens. 

Old Material.—Aside from t il 
road lists, no scrap is mov ( yt 
n exceedingly small lots 1 tal 
up by shorts who are cove 
present low prices Th S 
val lines, east nd B & 
Ohio have not sent out their lists, but 
t] ] W St sold t 1 VU ] 
wrought ul $13 In bh 
senc< f s we continu 
the following nominal k 
tons d ] Ve ed n t] e P { ¢ d 
trict 

Heavy mel scraf 13.50 to $14 





Receives Government Orders.—T! 
Bury Compressor Co., 
cently received an order frot 
anese navy for one 350-fo 


air compressor and also 





the navy department of | 
direct connected motor driven air com 
company also_ recen 


pressor. The 
shipped the navy yard, Brooklyn, one 


of its steam driven type ot air com 
ores tor. UlrS: 


with the Pacific squadron. 


Ship 
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terest in Pig Iron. 








known some small quantities of iron 
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lots, and 48 per cent off for less than 
l 


carload lots. On iron and steel bars 


from local stocks, we quote as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.10c, full extras; 
ft steel bars $2 per 100 pounds base, 


plus half extras; soft steel hoops, 2.40c, 
full extras. 
Plates.—The 
plate up to 60 inches wide is quoted 
? « t 


store price for No. 8 


m lower than a week ago. Store 
trade is the only active feature of the 


market and mills are content to work 


up what is left of back orders Wi 
quote 

P inch l id heavy 0 r to 
100 inches wide eithe1 n sal ot 
sheared, 1.70c Pittsburg bas: ror ¢ 
tras see Pittsbur y report Freight 


per 100 pounds 
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supported the situation very materially 


rm disposition to continue new 


by Its 


construction. An order for 12,500 tons 


of structural steel for another open- 


hearth unit at Gary was placed this 
week. The American Bridge Co. re- 


14,000 


while inquiry and plans submitted for 


ceived an aggregate tonnage of 


estimate are coming in daily from all 
parts of this territory. It will not be 


an unusual quantity of 


“t 
money finds its way into building en- 
terprises in the coming year. It is 
expected that the contract for the 


structural material for the Common- 
wealth Edison plant will be let this 


Beams and chanels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. For extras 
see P burg ep Freight rate 
from Pittsburg ~to Chicago, 18c per 


100 pounds for carload lots, and 2l1c 


r 100 pounds for less than carload 


lots Quotations from store are as 
follows 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
clud » in 05 per 100 pounds; 


yver 6 inches, $2.15 per 100 


ound l | 3 to 15 inches 
lusive, $2.05 100 pounds base; 
nels, 3 inches d larger, $2.05 
100 pounds base. Less than car- 
lo l a 1 higher than 

ng pti ( 
Rails and Track Supplies——The con- 
1 ing f 35,000 is of rails by the 
1 Pac i 1 is reported and 
S unders t the order was 
ded between the Carnegie Steel Co. 
nd the Illinois Steel Co. Further than 
s the amount of business in sight 
] bli Mil ywever, have 
pl ( y them well 
t the year Prices are 
\ » at 41 es and a 
ht s light sections and 


be nat 1 We quote: 


Bessemer rails, $28 to $30; less than 
500-ton lots, $32; open-hearth rails, $29; 
ig rails, Bessemer, 25 to 45-pound 

ns, $32; 20-pound, $33; 16-pound, 

5? 12 1 $35; and lighter sections 

n to 8-p 12, all f. o. b. mull 
Track supplies vary in price according 
juantity and delivery. On orders 
pany I 1 cts for future 
delivery, \ f.o. b. Joliet; An- 
b 1. S 2.00 P18 
=. vit ' P 250 to 2.60c: 
th hexag 1 rae bs I ( load 
rr les p npt 5] ipi ent, the 
llowing sked: Angle | 
5c to 2.75c; spikes, 2.40 » 2.50c; 
¢ c { ++ » 85 th 
) ts, 3¢ 
Cast Iron Pipe.—The closing of 
contract for 2,300 tons of pipe for 
tl ity of Pl ix, Ariz., constituted 
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the only letting of the weak. It went 
to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co. of 
The placing of the Chi- 
leaves only the Tucson, 
Ariz.,-letting to be heard from and that 
has been again delayed. A concession of 
$1 a ton on all sizes of pipe is quote 
this week and prices are as follows: + 
Four-inch water pipe, $34;°6 to 12-inch, 
$33; larger sizes, $32; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 


Store 


Birmingham. 


cago tonnage 


boiler tubes has been 
a feature during the week and a ton- 
nage of good volume changed hands. 
Mill orders, however, are light as most 
of the movement is from stock. These 


trade in 


stocks are very low and there should 
be with anything like an encouraging 
prospect a fairly normal buying move- 
ment after the holidays. On _ black 
steel local jobbers are 
quoting 72 per cent. 


pipe some 


We quote mill discounts, Chicago 
delivery, carload lots, as follows: On 
steel pipe, jobbers are allowed a con- 
cession of one point and five per cent 
additional from the schedule in force. 


Steel 
Black. Galv 
to 6 inches, inclusive....... 71.2 61.2 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel. Iron 
to 5 inches, inclusive...... 62.2 49.2 


pipe are 
from four to five points higher than 
above. A point 
following quotations is al- 


Mill quotations on iron 
concession of one 
from the 
lowed by Chicago jobbers on carload 
orders for shipment from local ware- 
house stocks. We quote for less than 
carload lots as follows: 
MERCHANT PIPE, 


Black. Galv. 


igch © s icwes cad eeaswehes tee 63 49 
Ch be bdpenyeeeenee alae 65 53 

A GS « CeO Ss occas teehee 69 59 
7 ‘to. 12. inche@@eccciscicanarders 65 50 
Minimum prices for wrought iron 
pipe, carload lots or greater, from 


stocks, are as follows: %- 
3%-inch, 57; %- 
to 6 inches, 64; 7 
inches to 12 inches, 59. Boiler tubes 
60 off 


for iron, and 47% for 


Chicago 
inch to ™%-inch, 55; 
inch, 59; 34-inch 
from store are unchanged at 


for steel, 47 


seamless, base sizes, 2% inches to 5 
inches. 
Wire Products—A much brighter 


condition of 
Reinstatements 
re increasing in number and exceed- 


prevails in the 


aspect 
wire products trade. 
ing cancellations, which are on the 
decrease. From the south and south- 
west inquiries and orders are coming 
in in very fair volume and, with the 
strengthening of cotton prices which 


seems to be forecasted, a continued 

‘rease is looked for. Woven wire 
fence is being bought in unusually 
a TRE: alata i i te ~ 
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quantities and barb wire is in 


A year’s business of 


large 
good demand. 
moderate 


but restoration to a more normal de- 


volume only is expected, 


mand from the existing situation is 


looked for new 


Mills of the leading producer are re- 


early in the year. 
orders that 
days. We 
quote to jobbers, Chicago delivery: 
Wire barb 
wire, 
$2.68; 


ported as supplied with 


will carry them for 60 


nails, $2.23; painted 
$2.38; galvanized barb’ wire, 
smooth annealed wire, $2.08; 


dé.0¢ 
galvanized wire, $2.38; pol- 
ished staples, $2.23; 
$2.63. Carload lots 


than carload 


smooth 
to retailers, 5 
cents higher; less lots, 
15 cents higher. 

Coke.—A 


self evident 


; : 2 ‘ 
+ - ~ ae ad 4 
firmer tone has made tit- 


“71 nronducer 
COKeC proaucers, 


among 


but at the same time operating forces 
are being diminished and wage reduc- 
tions are reported. The supply in 
this district remains as week ago. 


a 
We quote Connellsville 72-hour foun- 
dry coke at $2.85 to $3 and standard 


Cc ke al 


Connellsville 
Old Material—There is no life in 
the scrap market and the prices quot- 


ed are for the most part with 


stantiation in actual buying. An ex- 


large quantity of railroad 


tremely 
scrap has been offered in the 
month, but it has been absorbed very 
slowly and scattered among a greate 
number of buyers. This 
additional offerings have 
amounting to nearly 
12,000 tons from the 


Ohio, 


cluding 
more & 


Atchison, 


3,000 tons from the 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Wabash, and 500 from the 


Of the B. & O. 


from the 
Wisconsin 
list 3,500 


Central. 
tons 
about 1,700 tons 
We quote gross 


agraph as follows: 


a Ce WES a vadewadecvess 
SS > eee ee 
Re-rolling Rails (3 ft. and over) 


Old Steel Rails (3 ft. and under) 


Light Section Relayers, 45 Ibs. am 
under, subject to inspection... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 





DER” Neds ORREes hdeb doen es.s oes 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.... 11 to 1 
Heavy Melting Steel ........... 11.75 to 12.25 








moe. 2 BR. BR. . Wroagt.......ss-.$10.75 to 

Na. 2-R: & vught 75 t 
Knuckles, I 1.75 to 
Shafting 15.50 to 

Iron Car 17.00 to 17. 
ES ee 17.00 to 17.5 
pemsees Ferme NO. 1... .cccc cece »00to 9 
a Oe ae Ser eee 8.00 to 8 
No. 1 Cast, 150 Ibs. and less... 13.00 to 
EAS SSR re 7.50 to 
Mixed Busheling (Nos. 1 and 2) 7.50to 
CA Cie sees es owesneicines 6.00 to 6.50 
ge ee ee rere 7.50 to 8.00 
ee 11.00 to 11.50 
oe os 6 54.0 5.50 to 6.00 
Mixed Borings, etc............. 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine Shop Turnings ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
Railroad Malleable ............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural Malleable .......... 10.00 to 10.50 


Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 11.75 to 12.25 
Old Iron Splice Bars ........... 13.00 to 13.50 


opening of 


compared 
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Iron Ore. 


CLEVELAND. * 


Complete Ore Movement for Season 


Shows Large Increase—Market 


tons 


tons. 


In 


ave Deen prougnt 


at Standstill. 


Office of THe IRON TRADE REVIEW, 

Browning Building, Dec. 10. 
\ brief period of activ- 
lake ore shipments in Decem- 
nded, bringing with it the 
of the season’s movement for 
The complete figures of ship- 
a total 


1h ht 


show 
down since the 


navigation — last 


spring, 
with a total of 37,513,595 


in 1906, an increase of 3,775,160 


, . 4 mo AN 
is expected that th 42,000,000 mark 
oe " i. oe” , 

Tor the ye Wilil pe reacned CSltavd- 
> 2. * ‘ f > 
lishing a new high record for ove 
} sme +7 nole n ()f 
movement n l SiIngic season I 
this -total, the fleet of t Un l 
~ é 4 ~ - : o >> 

States Steel Corporation carried 22,- 


600,000 


| 
i 





ns in 1906, a gain of nearly 2,000, 
000 tons As was anticipated, th 
Yecember ore traffic by lake was very 
ght, agg g but 90,817 tons 
gainst 540,594 tons in Decembe 
906, a loss of 449,777 tons 
Operations in the mines have ceased 
yx the winter and the last boats to 
id at upper lake ports are now en 
ite to discharge tl final cargoes 
There is a great quantity o ore on 
ywer port docks and shipping orders 
ym furnaces us y received the 
nd of the e conspicuously 
VM tl 5s Vyeld 











figures for the month of Decem- 


ason follow: 


’ ) A 
P c D | 
1¢ + 
) | 
{ ) 57 7 
z he 146 
2 » 1 6 5 
679 ] { 
Deeeves / Ay i ~ 
5 1 
< Pp < ) 
( f 1907 f 
S 1 ee | 
« t o / 
) ( 2 { 
1 124 
, 
7 4] . 1 
moven } I NovempbD< Ss 
1 ‘a 1 
¢ , 
d last, is as follows 
N P cent N Pe 
cz t ly tt 
b ekens 7 » 4 3. «11.29 
te 4 3 6.27 307,547 7 
) 7.61 319 7 
( 3 16.78 ( 7 i¢ } 
pteens 9 30.61 1,537,43 
rl ( 3 «18.67 





-eeee 7 1 4 76 ) 
loDec.1, Percent ToDec.1, Perce 
) t 1 7 f tot 
ft ‘ ce P ; 
19 7 2 3 360 
3 61 9,02 3,423.27 
2 78. 16.17 7 82.1 
rrr ai, 72 2 fp eB iy. -s } 
Harbors 8 97 1.91 8,169,727 19.83 


5 ee 36,973,002 100.00 41,197,939 100.00 
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As production continues 


that 


Pig Iron.- 

to be diminished, and to extent 
ow 

the technical position of the market 

furnace interests are dis- 


confidence in 


their attitude Though, there 1s con- 
siderab'e scattering inquiry for first 
from 300 to 500-ton lots, 


furnaces, 
inclined not to take 
them seriously and are showing re- 


luctance to make quotations 


ire so meager as to leave one in 
] + t ++ tote j he 
doubt is to ¢ true state or the 


| niv € iplisn§ tne present basis of 
‘ , 
transactions Some carload sales for 
1 
D yn pt ship ¢ t ¢ po ted it that 
eure, 1lowever, nd there is talk OT 
1 $1Q oT f 
making gio Iurnace > price tor roun- 
] > . 1 pe TT 
dry iron yr first half The Cleve- 
1 * - ~~ ee Ialivarer ; 
land market for prompt delivery is 
1 
bout $18.50 cal furnace, one sale 
1 14 1 oa 
tO l Valley I ILeCT i valent to that 
Dasis D y reporte | The sale ol 
200 tons of n eable at $18.50 fur- 
. P » 
1 > LSU no B 55 l shows 
ttle + ? 1 Y NWP 
Ltit \ \ ASI continues a 
1 ¢ +1 oie ss ao : 
tremely qu ie: Struthers Fur- 
rt t. ] - 
( s week blow out its 
\n st . ei rs Q., until 
conditions improv Phe stack of 
t Ups Nut Co. in this y, mak 
£ 1 ’ 1] ] + 
io {o ( ro Will iso go out 
Friday for seve veeks for repairs 
. , 
( ( ons \ ) ne quite . 
pro 1 to son interests nd 
1 
( bm ( s in a number of 
] 1A 
Ss is ) Ss ling s We quote, 
f. o. b. Cleveland yr prompt ship- 
1 nti S ) ws 
ei 
~ + 18 Si) 
} y 18 ) 
N > § | 18.8 
( l ] 18.7 


( y d 1 , ns at con 
2s s to go t of n Che plant 
i - 3S : ; 
> l ( ll Mm ( DIX uO., 
( prising il 200 yvens was 
1 
d ( y { S WecK Pr ces 
‘ 
1 ial ( quote foundry 
4 ) C 
m $2 to $2.50 ovens fo 
prompt shipmen nd high de fu 
1 ‘ Cc ] er Ff 
cK COK pI.L) Nn )2./) IO lll- 
: ; 
er r bprangds., 
a, fr. at ry. . , 
Finished Material.—There is but 
13441 | ian ’ oe ’ 
J e subs i ro nent in fil 
sks 
S 1 dine 1 1 to base ex 
, 
ns ( ved vity. The 
1 ] 
‘ ment < ytedly b mic 
4 1 1 4 1 
re s tli ( l it Ot pré Luc 
1 ee 
l Pp ) } \ pusiness 
\ ] t | waiting game bi 
1 p ~ nd buy¢ th lO 
} ho ding p ~ 1 and lat- 
I i! y Ir unab to ciose fo 
requirements, continues. Trade is at 
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a practical standstill as regards, new 
tonnage. There is an inclination on 
the part of buyers to put off talking 
business until after the first of the 
year, and accordingly sellers’ eyes are 
now trained somewhat anxiously upon 
that period. Some small structural 
contracts are pending, and we note 
the inquiry for 500 tons of plates. The 
bar iron situation has changed to the 
extent that both the Empire and 
Union mills in this city are again op- 
erating with sufficient orders to in- 
sure their activity for several weeks. 
There is a little better inquiry in job- 
bing lines. 

Old Material —Though it is believed 
that the bottom in old material prices 
is being approached, prices continue 
to decline in a number of grades. 
Buying is not heavy and in some re- 
spects the market is nominal. The 


monthly accumulation of railroads, 


amounting to upwards -of, 10,000 tons, 
was disposed of at about the basis of 
prices herewith quoted. A small ton- 
nage, however, was withheld, the 
roads declining to sell on the terms 
offered. We have revised our prices, 


and quote f, o. b. Cleveland, gross 





AF STON. WRREE® tele oases tak vu . 17.00 to 18.00 
Old steel rails (1 ling)... 13 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 fe l ) to 14.00 
ee, A UE gg ka aww b wank 0% 17.00 to 18.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... .00 to 10.00 
SOCel: BOIS bcs v se séeaas vase ee) LAO RD Laue 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 12.00 to 13.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.00 to 11.00 
EOE QUEL «cbc ks <e.s0 eset uvestva RAO A ee 
Country mixed steel............ 11.00 to 11.50 
LOW HMOEDROTUS csv sc cee cess 15.50 to 16.50 
We quote net tons as follows: 
oe a ee). eee 11.50 to 12.50 
Pee: 1 BRR: snisica xe ss cdence 11.00 to 11.50 
No lL Wamehwia Cast: ... ov ccesee 12.00 to 13.00 
ina ORIG. .ccichccwsnwees 17 to 18.00 
Axle S OO to 8,00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 5.50 to 6.50 
OS Se ee area ree 10.00 to 11.00 
Pipes and flues .......ccee0- . 9.00 tol ) 
TE MOR bac abs Seas aaweee 8.00 to 9.00 
Hoop and band iron............ 5.00to 6.00 
SRE ere ero ee 4.00 to 5.00 
Wrought DEE scusstiunee eran §.50to 6.50 
og ee, Be ee ee 10.00 to 11.00 
Cast BOrim@S ..ccesrcccssisecrs 4.00 te 5.00 
CINCINNATI. 


Southern Pig Ircn Again Declines— 
No Change in Northern. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 

First National Bank Bldg., Dec. 10 
Pig Iron.—Further recession in 
prices is to be noted this week and 
southern No. 2 foundry is obtainable at 
$14.00 Birmingham for prompt shipment. 
Inquiry is exceedingly limited and no 
specifications for important tennages not 
next year’s delivery are under consid- 
eration. It is said that the inquiry from’ 
a Michigan melter calling for 2,500 tons 
was reduced to an order for 500 tons of 
southern iron at $13.75 Birmingham for 
No. 2 foundry for December delivery. 
The inquiry for 1,000 tons of malleable 
and the tonnage of foundry iron wanted 
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by an agricultural implement manufac- 
turer are still pending. Buyers show no 
interest in the market and southern fur- 
naces are apparently more inclined to 
give favorable consideration to firm of- 
fers on any business that may be sub- 
mitted. The low grades are dull and 
it is conceded that $12.00 Birmingham 
could be done on gray forge with No. 4 
foundry obtainable in the neighborhood 
of $12.50. Northern iron in the southern 
Ohio district appears to be pegged at 
$18.09 furnace for No. 2 foundry under 
the generally accepted conclusion that 
this figure is so near the cost line that, 
it would be better policy to blow out 
the furnace than to continue operations 
under conditions that would not admit 
of sales at this price. It was currently 
rumored that one southern interest had 
sold a large tonnage for next year’s de- 
livery at a price below anything yet quot- 
ed, but this was denied. The melt of 
foundry iron in this territory is reported 
as exceedingly light and melters express 
an unwillingness to specify tonnage for 
next year until the demand for product 
resumes in sufficient volume to justify’ 
purchases of raw material. We quote 
for prompt delivery, delivered Cincin- 


nati, as follows: 





pouthern N BGcabdas $17.75 to 18.25 
5 lern No SE Pe Te 17.25 to 17.75 
si lern N - 16.75 to 17.25 
~ 1ern y 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern 17.7 » 18.25 
Southern 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern ere ree oa 5 to 15.75 
Northern Foundry....... 19.70 to 20.20 
Northern Foundry....... 19.20 to 19.70 
Northern Foundsy. oes 18.70 to 19.20 


Finished Material —Spccifications on 
contracts are exceedingly light and a 
considerable tonnage will be carried over 
into next year. New business is in- 
significant. Retail orders are moderate, 
but there is no change in prices. Small 
orders from stock are filled here'at the 

I 

Angles, 3 x 3 and over, Z.15c to 2.25c; 


beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 


2.15¢; small angles and architectural 
channels, 2.10c base; plates ™% inch and 
heavier, 2.1( 3-16 inch, 2.20c; No. 8, 
2.20 sheets (blue annealed) No. 10, 
2.30c; No. 12, 2.35¢; No. 14, 2.40c; No 
16, 2.50c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 18 


and 20, 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; 


Nos. 25 and 26, 2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c; and 
No. 28, 2.95c. Iron and steel bars, $2 
base; boiler tubes, 62 per cent off base; 
turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3.15c 


base; cold-rolled shafting, 45 per cent 
off list; steel tire, 2.10c base. 
Coke.—The market continues ex 
ceedingly quiet with no material change 
in prices. A little business nas been done 


1 c 


in the way of figuring on next year’s 


contracts for furnace coke, but the 


transactions are mainly confined to scat- 
tering small lots of foundry coke, which 


is ordered from the ovens as needed. 
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There is apparently not enough busi- 
ness to justify having coke in transitys 
for prompt delivery calls. Prices in the 
leading coke producing districts are as 
follows: 

' PER TON 


Wise County Furnace Coke......$2.30 to 2.50 
Wise County Foundry Coke...... 2.85 to 3.00 


Pocahontas Furnace Coke, prompt 

Shige: Viiiss. viecvueves cccees B28 WEES 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke........ . 2.75 to 3.00 
Connellsville Furnace Coke,’ prompt 

Shipments ivccdcteavovdeasse sees 2.30 to 2.50 
Connellsville Foundry Coke..... .. 2.90 to 3.25 
New River Foundry Coke, prompt 

shipment . oc <.00.00 «4.0 2,b000.00 cxluion - 3.00 to 3.10 
New River Furnace Coke, contract. 2.75 to 2.90 


Old Material—The market contin- 
ues dull and weak with some quotations 
lower. We quote dealers’ prices here as 
follows: 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


(O06: . J ccvadde cekacae steed $12,00 to 12.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons 13.50 to 14.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons...... 17.50 to 18.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

tO08.>< cde bees ae Cel eee eee 14.50 to 15.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 14.50 to 15.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 18.50 to 19.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate, net tons..........+. 10.50 to 11.50 
Wrought turnings, net tons...... 7.50 to 8.50 
Cast borings, net tonB....ccceces 5.50 to 6.50 
Car wheels, gross toms .......+. 18.50 to 19.50 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Pig Iron Prices Are Still Sagging and 

Furnaces Are Being Blown Out. 

Dec. 10. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues 
largely nominal, with buying reduced 
apparently to the lowest figures. 
There is a little inquiry regarding 
orders for 1908, but producers are re- 
luctant to commit themselves until 
such factors as the prices of ore and 
labor are more clearly to be grasped. 
Curtailment in production continues 
vigorously, and a number of addition- 
al furnaces have been blown out in 
the last few days. These include the 
Princess and Victoria furnaces at 
Glen Wilton and Goshen, Va., and 
the Sheridan furnace, in the Lebanon 
alley. It is also reported that the 
3urden Iron Co.’s furnace at Troy, 
NY. Y., will be blown ‘out very soon. 
Other shut-downs are in contempla- 
tion, and some of them will doubt- 
less be carried out before Jan. 1. By 
that time it is doubtful if more than 
25 per cent of the productive capacity 
of eastern Pennsylvania will be in op- 
eration. Prices sag slowly with the 
prevailing uncertainty in business, and 
in some grades show another reduc- 
25 cents. They may be quoted 


No. FA. FPOameers is tes acetic di tes $19.00 to 19.50 
NO: ZA. PORRETPsccccctcesee nas 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 FG iiss iwetececs theses 18.00 to 18.50 
Standard Gray Forge........«+- 16.50 to 17.00 
BOSE doaccabucesteviacscckeecu 17.50 to 18.00 
Low Phoepleesw: on os si ckcciscss 25.00 to 26.00 


Finished Material—There is very 
little new business coming forward, 
and mills continue to be operated on 
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reduced time or closed down altogeth- 
er until orders enough come in to 
justify their Collec- 
tions are reported very poor in all 


operation again. 


quarters, with no indication of im- 
provement in. the immediate future. 
Prices show no change and may be 
quoted as follows: Beams, channels 
and angles, according to specifications, 
1.85c to 1.90c; refined iron bars, 1.75c 
to 1.80c; steel bars, 1.75c to 1.85c; 
plate, 1.85c to 1.90c. 

Old Material.—Conditions are stag- 
nant, and the only encouraging feat 
ure is that prices have not declined 
greatly during the past week. Stove 
plates are off $1 a ton. It is almost 
needless to say that the mills are 
buying nothing. Prices show a few 


changes, as follows. 





See > TIO. a 4 kaso ds 0 beneenD $14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1. steel BETED,. 2000 vecscevess 12.00 to 12.50 
Cee DOGG GRIER co cccsccccvsveces - 19.50 to 20.00 
Old iron axles Torre r re ere 22.00 to 23.00 
Fa ae ra a 17.50 to 18.00 
OO TE, ne cates scene 18.50 to 19.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
Ce a Se 13.50 to 14.00 
DESCHINETY OCTAD 2... ccsrccscer 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phosphorus scrap ......... - 16.50 to 17.00 
Wrought iron pipe ......... -e++ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 forge fire scrap 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 9.00 to 9.50 
Wroteeht: 0FMINES 2 ..0.02cccesc 10.00 to 10.50 
Axle turnings, heavy .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
RO NN ek PEL a ie ip us ts eie te 7.75to 8.25 

> &/ 


a eee 12.00 to 12.50 


NEW YORK. 


on Finished Materials Being 
Well Maintained. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape REeEvIEw, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Dec. 10. 


Pig Iron.—Although the actual ton- 


nage placed during the past week has 


Prices 


been so limited and scattered as not 
to be a safe indication to the trend 
of conditions, current inquiry is heav- 
ier than a week ago and there are 
other indications that the situation 
has materially improved. <A _ hopeful 
tone prevails in regard to 1908 busi- 
ness, as a general, though doubtless 
curtailed resumption of activities, is 
expected after the turn. So far as 
can be learned, prices are no lower 
and furnaces are doggedly resisting 


further declines which 
the selling price below the cost of 
] 


production. A careful inquiry as to 


the condition of the casting indus- 
try in the east indicates that the pres- 
ent melt is probably 50 per cent of 
normal, this figure ho!ding good for 
the New York district and New Eng- 

| 


land particularly. Exception must be 


made for a strip along the Hudson 
river, most of the foundries in which 
are still running close to full time. Where 
pig iron requirements had been cov- 
ered up to the first of the year, the 
decreased melt means that a consid 
erable tonnage of high priced iron 


will be carried over; in fact, the rule 
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is that foundry yards are well sup- 
plied. In a good many instances, how- 
ever, purchases will have to be made 
shortly. A number of lots ranging 
from 500 tons down have been sold, 
at about the $17, furnace, level for 
No. 2X, and there are inquiries in 
circulation for a number of larger 
Eastern 


ports the sale of 10,000 tons of basic. 
l 


amounts. Pennsylvania _ re- 


We quote, tidewater delivery, as fol- 


lows. 

Northern Foundry No, 1........ $18.00 to 18.50 
Oi. SEY, scion bh a's ae ws. 17.00 to 17.50 
Oe ee) eee 16.50 to 17.00 
eer reek rr ee 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 Southern Foundry ...... 19.00 to 20.00 
De? Cohiba cone habeneweseastasy 17.00 to 17.50 


Ferro - Manganese.—A_ 100-ton in- 
quiry is current, but otherwise the 
market is without feature, the price 
continuing on the level of $49 at the 
seaboard. 

Finished Materials——Four bids were 
submitted for the construction of the 
New York approach to the Manhat- 
tan. bridge, that of J. C. Rodgers, a 
ocal contractor, being lowest; 15,000 


tons of steel are involved and it is 


probable that the city will have work 
rushed on this project, as bridge fa 
cilities are badly crowded. Bids wil 
close Saturday on the construction of 
a-large hotel in this city requiring 
almost 10,000 tons. 
include a postoffice and court house 
at Atlanta, Ga. to Charles McCall, 
a Philadelphia contractor; 1,100 tons 


bridge work for the Lake Shore; 350 


Recent awards 


tons to the King Bridge Co., bridge 
work on the Lake Shore; 500 tons, 
and on the Boston & Maine 100 to 
the American Bridge Co. Besides, in- 
quiries are in for a 1,200-ton hotel 
Seattle. In 


which may be expected to develop 


job at prospect work 
at various times during the new year, 
there are local projects aggregating 
perhaps 70,000 tons of steel. Finan- 
cial conditions will largely determine 
when or whether this will be placed. 
The rail situation, so far as this 
district is concerned, is unchanged. 
inquiring for 
Prices 


on all lines of finished materials are 


A Cuban concern is 
1,000 tons of standard sections. 
being maintained in a remarkable 
manner. There is no cutting discov- 
erable in plates, though competition 
for business is brisk, and dependable 
grades of bar iron are procurable only 
at the full base price, though occa- 
sional concessions in the matter of 
Some 600 tons 


closed this week 


extras are reported. 
of plates will be 
for flume work upstate. We quote: 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.86c; tees, 3 x %-inch and heavier, 


carloads, .tank, 1.86c: 


1.91c; 


marine boiler, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.76c: 


$3.25 to $3.50: lo 
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soft steel bars, 1.76c: sheet, No. 28, 
black, 2.60c. 

Old Material.—The market is abso- 
lutely lifeless, transactions being so 
infrequent that it is scarcely possible 
to secure accurate quotations. Rail- 
way lists are of fair size and the 
awards upon their offerings will be 
watched with interest as establishing 
the current figure in a number of 
lines. Mills have practically stopped 
buying. We quote New York deliv- 


ery, gross tons, as follows: 


[Fee SOS” NN iG Gu Niclas cise Se oe 8 $20.00 to 20.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Ree FRB SS cee secacesse ~++ 23.00 to 23.50 
2 ES. er ee 19.50 to 20.00 
[eG SPOR CAF ORIGB...ci0c0sssnas 17.00 to 17.50 
Old oteel car aleBins ccisccise . 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel.........06¢. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 13.50 to 14.00 
POR. SURG BOTED. 6.00 bsicendawan 12.50 to 13.00 
WYROMETIT” WIE oki secevewas oseee 10.00 to 10.50 
Cee ONIONS ion cias onc dxens -» 5.50to 6.00 
WHCOUMHt CUPNINAS nc cess sees 7.50 to 8.00 
i ae a SS a eer 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable ......csseees 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.00 to 15.5 

Ne ae ee ree eae 11.50 to 12.00 
en. (RE Gekoaasceaewuncawe 11.50 to 12.00 


ST. LOUIS. 
Furnaces Not Satisfied With Low 
Offers Made by Buyers. 


Dec. 9. 
Pig Iron.—Quotations as authorized 
by some furnace interests in Alabama 


are $14.50 to $15, Birmingham basis 
Buyers are insisting that 
that grade can be obtained at $14 
# ace. Offers submitted at 
prices ranging from $14 to $14.50, 
Birmingham for No. 2, covering 500 
to 600 tons for shipment during De 
cember were rejected by one furnace, 
which evidently expects prices to ad- 
vance, otherwise it would have taken 
in the business at the prices offered, 
as it has tonnage on yards aggregat- 
ing 3,000 to 5,000 tons, of the grades 
covered by the inquiries in question. 
Birmingham, to 
added, 


Our prices, a: b. 
which $3.75 freight is to be 


follows: 


No. 1 Southern,..... as $14.50 to 1 
No. 2 Southern.. 5 ie ‘ . 14.00 to 14.50 
No 3 San ithertr 13 + 14 
No. 4 Southern..... 12.50 to 13.00 


Coke.—Very little new business was 


reported last week in the way of or- 


ders for foundry and furnace coke, 


and there is absolutely nothing sti1 
ring in the way of orders for smel 


ter. Most of the large smelters in the 


southwest have made resales of large 
tonnages due on contracts at sacrificed 
prices. 

Foundrymen are taking in coke in 
a satisfactory manner and doubtless 
there will be new _ business placed 


ipment over the 


early in 1908 for shij 


first half of the year. Our quotations 
range as follows: 
Best 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
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furnace, $2.25 to $2.50; smelter, $1.60 
to $2.15. The freight to’ East St. 
Louis is. $2.80 per ton, and to St. 
Louis, $2.90. 

West Virg:nia coke, 72-hour, is still 
quoted aé from $3 to S320 4. 00. 
ovens, with freight rate of $2.80 to 
East St. Louis, $2.90 to St. Louis, and 
$2.40 when destined to points beyond. 

Finished Material—New 
has been at a_ standstill since the 


building 


financial flurry was _ first suspicioned, 


and practically will remain so until 
money matters become easier. St. 
Louis banks are paying out currency 
Financiers in 


in limited amounts. 


the Mississippi valley freely assert 
that conditions will soon become nor- 


mal, and that building will be re- 


sumed.’ 
Old Material.—No change has taken 
place in the scrap iron market. 


Prices are very low, and local dealers 
are very much discouraged. 


BUFFALO. 


Lackawanna Structural Mill May Re- 
sume—Few Pig Iron Sales. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, Dec. 9. 


Pig Iron.—The sentiment 
here is that business will pick up the 


general 


first of the year and furnace and foun- 


drymen, as one of 
king forward to that 


their number ex- 
pressed it, are loc 
date as though it were their twenty-first 
birthday. There has been some improve- 
ment during the past week, but sales are 
few and small and for immediate deliv- 
ery only. While a cheerful hopefulness 
pervades the trade, the feeling being 
that improved financial conditions will 
bring relief, there is a general disposi- 
tion to await developments. 

It is understood that the structural mill 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co. will resume 
operations next week, though this is said 
to be contingent upon improvement in 
market conditions. 

It is difficult to form a judgment as to 
prices, owing to a lack of substantial or- 
ders, but it is felt, in view of the situ- 
ation, that the following quotations are 


justifiable: 


No. 1X | Iry | ) to 19.50 
No X Foundry 18.50 to 19.00 
No. PAM oh Ob Bak Sick enna 18.00 to 18.50 
Ni 3. Foundry 17.75 to 18.25 
Ma Die Bessemer. is 6s dein 18.50 to 19.00 
Gray Fore: ere ere re eee 17.50 to 18.00 


Charcoal 25.00 to 26.00 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Plants of the Southern Steel Co. Will 
be Closed—Demand for Steel. 
Dec. 9. 
\ further curtailment of production 
in pig iron afd steel will take place this 
week in the Birmingham district when 
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the plants of the Southern Steel Co. 
are shut down. The receivers decided 
on this move a week or two ago, the ma- 
terial on hand being practically used up. 
A statement will be made to the credit- 
ors of the company on Dec. 13, when it 
is believed steps will be taken to remove 
the affairs of the company from the 
courts. A disintegration of the various 
properties, a resumption of the former 
concerns which were taken into one big 
organization, or a general organization 
with all the properties kept intact is sug- 
gested. The production of pig iron in 
the Birmingham district will go consider- 
ably under 100,000 tons during December. 

There is still strong hope that im- 
mediately on the turn of the year the 
iron and steel market will pick up and 
that the demand will show some activity. 
A little inquiry has been received here, 
but no business has developed as_ yet. 
The two interests, the manufacturers 
and the consumers, appear to be prac- 
tically dead, both waiting for a general 
change in conditions throughout the 
country. Shipments of pig iron from this 
district are in small lots and far between. 
The local melt has been reduced some 
also, in fact, the consumption in the 
state has been reduced 50 to 75 per cent 
in the three last weeks. 

Ensley, the steel suburb of Birming- 
ham, is the busiest place of all. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., is 
adding labor to its forces in construction 
and other departments in this place. The 
shutting down of the steel rod, wire and 
nail mills of the Southern Steel Co. at 
Ensley will throw a large number of 


men out of employment. Everything 
else at Ensley, however, is giving em- 
ployment to a larger number of. men 
right along and there is a demand for 
all the steel being produced. Work on 
enlarging the steel rail mill will be rush- 
ed. Ground has been broken for a foun- 
dry and machine shop at Ensley and the 
Tennessee company expects to do much 
of the work that is now being sent else- 
where. 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


Depression Growing Worse—Pig Iron 
Market Is Demoralized. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave REVIEW. 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 30. 
The week has been altogether a 
period of disquiet and_ disturbance. 
The pig iron market seems to be en- 


tirely disorganized. At the beginning 
of the week, there was a sharp ad- 
vance in Cleveland pig iron, which 
was entirely wiped out on Wednes- 
day. On Thursday there was an in- 
flux of iron into stores, which is a 
new experience. But the tendency is 


still in the way of reduction, con- 
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sumption being in excess of the out- 
put. Over 20,000 tons of iron have 
been taken out of stock this month, 
and the shipments have been the best 
ever recorded in November. Up to 
Thursday, the amount sent out was 
123,860 tons, although, there were two 
days still left in the month, against 
123,792 tons for the whole of Novem- 
ber last year. The amount in store 
is now 96,644 tons, of which 89,149 
are No. 3. Today’s quotation for 
Cleveland iron is 49s 4d ($12.08), rep- 
resenting a fall of about 6d on the 
day. For the present, forward buying 
is entirely at an end. In the event . 
of a recovery, this will be an advan- 
tage, but at present there is no confi- 
dence. The hematite trade is feebler 
than ever and, although prices are 
down 13s 6d ($3.30) with a quotation 
for mixed numbers of 70s ($17.14) 
consumers complain that this figure 
is beyond them. Although the de- 
mand for pig iron in the Midlands is ~ 
still pressing, there is no new buy- 
ing and sellers are competing for or- 
ders. For example, although the 
nominal quotation for Northampton 
is 56s ($13.70), a contract was closed 
on Thursday at 50s ($12.24), a figure 
which caused some_ consternation 
among competitors. 

The depression in the iron trade is 
steadily increasing, although in the 
Midlands 4 number of works have or- 
ders enough to keep them going to 
the end of the year. There has been 
a little revival in galvanized sheets, 
some substantial orders having come 
in. But in the black sheet line a few 
mills have been laid off, and the 
plate trade is rather quiet. As far 
as actual operations are concerned, 
the trade is doing wonderfully well; 
but in steel, prices are falling rapid’y, 
and increasing quantities of Belgian 
and German material are coming in. 
In the north of England, makers are 
manifestly doing much worse than in 
this district, so many ship building 
yards being practically without orders. 
It is considered certain that much 
northern iron will shortly be coming 
into the Birmingham district to com- 
pete with the local products. There 
is a consensus of belief also that 
Belgian and German billets will 
shortly arrive in large quantities. 
Some makers would not regret this, 
as their trade has been badly hit by 
3ritish-made_ bil- 
manufacturers 


the high prices of 
lets. 3ut the steel 
express their determination to cut 
British prices to any extent that may 
be necessary in order to meet Ger- 
man competition. Most of the local 
works will be all right until the end 
of the year for orders, but the old 
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phrase, “After that, the deluge,” has 
been repeatedly used in regard to 
New Year prospects. It seems cer- 
tain that the January quarterly meet- 
ing will see a scramble for orders at 
much lower prices. The only obsta- 
cle to this will be the dearness of 
raw materials and specially of coal. 


METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 
Dec. 10. 

Copper.—As has been the case for 
some weeks past, buying for export 
account has made up the bulk of the 
week’s business, but even this is fall- 
ing off and the local situation is ex- 
tremely quiet. Manufacturers are not 
now inclined to purchase supplies of 
any kind except for immediate re- 
quirements. The price level is about 
the same: 13%c to 1334c for lake, 
13c to 13%c for electrolytic and 1234c¢ 
to 13'%4c fc: casting. 

Pig Tin.—There is no improvement 
in the market, spot metal being ob- 
tainable at 30c to 30%c. The demand 
for early delivery is not so active as 
a week ago. 

Pig Lead.—The market is still sag- 
ging under the combined effect of 
pressure to sell and no purchasing 
demand. The metal can now be had 
on the basis of 4c, New York. 

Spelter.—Conditions here are much 
the same as in the lead market. There 
is little buying, much effort to liqui- 
date and a steady reduction in prices. 
We quote 4.40c to 4.45c, New York, 
and 4.25c to 4.35c, St. Louis. 

Antimony.—Prices are lower and 
the market has lost something of its 
former scanty activity. We quote: 
Cookson’s, 10c to 10%4c; Hallett’s, 
9%c to 934c; ordinary brands, 8c to 
Sic. 


CHICAGO. 

Dec. 9. 
The weakness in lead and spelter 
has been very pronounced and tin 
though strongly supported has fallen 
off in price this week. Demand for 
metals is extremely light and the mar- 
ket is very soft. Trading in copper 
has had but little life though prices 

remain as a week ago. We quote: 
Lake copper, 15c to 16c; casting, 
1414c; pig tin, 33c; spelter, 5c; pig 
lead, desilverized, 4.25c to 4.40c; in 
50-ton lots; corroding, 4.75c to 4.90c 
in 50-ton lots; car lots, 24%4c ‘per 100 
pounds higher; sheet zinc, 7c list, f. 
o. b. LaSalle, in car lots of 600-pound 
casks; Cookson’s antimony, 12%c to 


13c; other grades, 12c to 12M%c. 


The situation in scrap metals is 
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sympathetically dull. Fractional re- 
cessions in price obtain in most of the 
metals quoted and there is apparently 
no evidence of a prospective strength- 
ening of the trade. We quote prices 
to dealers as follows: 

Copper wire, llc; heavy copper, 11c; 
light copper, 10c; heavy red _ brass, 
10%; heavy yellow brass, 8c; light 
brass, 544c; No. 1 red brass borings, 
9c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 6.75c; 
brass clippings, 8c; tea lead, 3c; lead 
scrap, 3'4c; zine scrap, 3c; zine clip- 
ping, 3%c; tin foil, 20c; tin pipe, 24c; 
pewter, 15c; electrotype plates, free 
from wood, 334c; electrotype dross, 


+ 
i 


4/74c; stereotype plate, 44; stereo- 
type dross, 3c; prime slab zinc dross, 
$62 per ton. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Dec. 9. 

Lead and Zinc.—The operators of 
big mills in the sheet ground mines 
of Joplin are very much discouraged 
by the further decline in the price of 
lead and zinc in Joplin last week, 
and it is probable that the decline will 
dispel all talk of reopening mines that 
had closed down. 

The American Zinc, Lead & Smelt 
ing Co., one of the heaviest produc- 
ers in the Joplin district, and one 
that owns its own smelters, is said to 
be seriously considering the shutting 
down all five of its 500-ton mills at 
the end of the year, probably within 
the next two weeks. 

As an offset to the closing of the 
big mills, old times are being revived 
among the abandoned shallow mines. 
Old hand-jigs are being brought into 
use again, windlasses and horse 
hoists are again coming into vogue, 
and the shallow workings are once 
more the life of the camps. This 
probably will be the means of pre- 
venting suffering in many homes this 
winter. 

The highest price pa 


week was $36 on an assay base run- 


ning from $28 to $34 per ton of 60 
per cent zinc. The highest price paid 
for lead was $42 per ton. Medium 


grades sold from $36 to $40. 


Rockaway to Start.—The Rockaway 
Rolling Mill, Rockaway, N. J., which 
lost its plant by fire last February, 
has completed the work of rebuilding 
and will begin operations again Mon- 
day, Dec. 30, rolling bar iron, rounds, 
squares and flats. The new mill is 
thoroughly modern in every respect, 


y of 15,000 tons. 





with an annual capaci 
Edward Ehlers is president. 
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TARIFF QUESTION 


Assuming Prominence in Canadian 
Legislation—Want Leeway 
Repealed. 


(Special. Correspondence.) 


Toronto, Dec. 9.—With the re-open- 
ing of the Canadian parliament the 


tariff question is again assuming prom- 


inence. The Dominion Grange, a 
strong organization representing the 


farmers, which met in Toronto last 
week adopted a report on legislation, 
demanding that the protective princi- 
ple be wholly eliminated from the tar- 
iff, and that it be reduced to a purely 
The legislation of last 
session, increasing and extending the 
and steel manufac- 
tures, was condemned as unjustifiable 


revenue basis. 


bounties on iron 
and a gross misappropriation of public 
funds. The board of the 
Canadian Association 
in session at Ottawa, Dec. 5, passed 


executive 
Manufacturers’ 


a resolution asking the government to 
tariff 
of adjusting the 


appoint a permanent commis- 


sion, with 
tariff 
possessed by the railway cominission 


powers 


analogous to the power now 
in dealing with railway rates. This re- 
quest will be urged upon the govern- 
mcnt at an early date. Should such a 
commission be appointed—which in the 
present state of public opinion is not 
at all likely—the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation will appoint an expert to ex- 
amine into complaints of inadequate 
protection and put the facts before the 
commission where a case for in- 
creased protection has been made out. 

The alleged dumpirg of American 


manufactures on the Canadian mar- 
ket at prices below the cost of pro- 
duction in Canada and _ the price 
market, was 


board de- 


cided to ask the government to repeal 


charged in the home 


considered. The executive 
the clause of the act allowing a 7% 


per cent leeway between prices 


charged in Canada and those in the 


country of export. As regards iron 


and steel products however it was 
agreed that the present 5 per cent !ee- 
way should be left unaltered. 


MAY LIFT RECEIVERSHIP. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—It seems likely 
that the receivership of the New York 
State Steel Co. will be lifted, or at least 
something definite announced toward that 
end, in a couple of weeks, according to 
Spencer Kellogg, its president and one of 
the receivers. 

The rumor that it was to be combined 
with, or Buffalo & 


taken over by the 
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Susquehanna Iron Co. is denied on all 
sides. 

The Pullman company’s repair shops 
here, which were burned last week, in- 
volving a loss of $500,000, insured, will, 
it is said, be rebuilt. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co., 
which has one of its stacks out of blast 
for repairs, counts upon its being able to 
resume some time in January. 





CARNEGIE VETERANS MEET. 
Members of the Carnegie Veterans’ 
Association to the number of 34 gath- 
ered at the Carnegie home, 2 East 
Ninety-first street, on the evening of 
Dec. 6 for the sixth annual dinner of 


the organization. The guests were 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie 
and the latter’s sister, Miss Whitfield, 
after which the great banquet hall, 
which has witnessed so many happy 
occasions of this sort, was thrown 
open. As is customary, Mr. Car- 


negie presided. W. E. Covey, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Cor- 
James Gayley, first vice 
president; J. J. Campbell and J. H. 
Reed were among those who respond- 
ed to informal toasts. W. B. Dick- 
son, who has earned the title of poet 
laureate of the association, lived up to 


poration; 


his established reputation in present- 
ing a series of humorous verses, deal- 
ing with men and things as they ap- 
pear to the second vice president of 
the steel corporation. A note of sor- 
sounded in an address of 
on the life of 


row was 
eulogy by a member 


H. J. Lindsey, the first member of 
the association to heed the call of 
death. Officers chosen during the 


evening were: Mr. Carnegie, presi- 
dent; Charles M. 
jdent; ana C. L. 
and treasurer. 
Seated about the banquet table were 
the following: Andrew Carnegie, W. 
E. Corey, James Gayley, W. B. Dick- 
son, J. H. Reed, C. W. Baker, W. R. 
Balsinger, W. W. Blackburn, H. P. 
sope, L. T. Brown, J. J. Campbell, 
D. M. Clemson, A. C. Dinkey, R. A. 
Franks, A. R. Hunt, D. G. Kerr, F. 
H. Kindl, Thomas Lynch, E. S. Mills, 
A. Monell, Thomas Morrison, George 
FE. McCague, W. C. M. Clausland, 
John McLeod, G. D. Packer, A. R. 
Peacock, L. C. Phipps, C. M. Schwab, 
James Scott, Emil Swenson, C. L. 
Taylor, H. E. Tener Jr.,.E. H. Utley, 
E. F. Wood. 


Schwab, vice pres- 
Taylor, secretary 


Fire damaged the plant of the 
American Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
covers a city block at Eleventh and 
Hebert streets, St. Louis, $15,000, Dec. 


9. The loss is covered by 


which 


insurance. 
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COKE PRODUCERS 


Form Association for Betterment of 
Operating Conditions. 

At a meeting at Uniontown, Pa., 
Friday night, attended by about 20 in- 
dependent coke operators, an association 
to be known as the Coke Producers’ 
Association was formally organized. 
Committees were appointed to invite 
all the independent operators in the 
upper and lower Connellsvilie regions 
to unite in membership with the as- 
The object of the new or- 
ganization is statistical and for the 
suitable mining laws, 
which will better apply to the condi- 
tions under which operations are now 
being carried on in the district, than the 
present statutes. C. W. Kennedy, of 
the Orient Coke Co., is president. 


sociation. 


enactment of 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
QUARTERLY REPORT. 

The statement of the earnings of the 
American Steel Foundries and its sub- 
sidiary companies for the quarter end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1907, is as follows: 


Net earnings from operations after 
deducting manufacturing, selling 

and administrative expenses, and 

reserves for management commis- 

sions, and contingencies.......... $657,533.08 
Interest, . discount, “Cte... ov eecescbces 11,531.19 








Total MCOURE. «6-46 0k d0K0 terse $669,064.27 
Deduct: 
Interest on bonds.........$58,075.00 
Sinking fund on bonds.... 26,250.00 
Deprecistionii8665 ss eee 55,750.00 
a $140,075.00 
Wet iMeetne. «as icwes csudebeuaewes $528,969.27 


Wants Sale Annuled.—Legal action 
to set aside the sale of the interests of 
George I. Whitney in the Hostetter-Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. to the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. and to declare the transaction 
void and illegal, has been filed in the 
United States circuit court at Pittsburg 
by James W. Shields, of Daytona,, Fla. 
The plaintiff sets forth the allegation that 
the transfer has been made in restraint 
of trade in that the gale of the com- 
pany’s coke will be suppressed from the 
market except for the use of companies 
associated with the H. C. Frick company. 
Shields states that he is the holder of 
100 shares of the stock of the company 
as collateral for loans made to George 
I. Whitney and that through the trans- 
fer, the value of this pledge will be de- 
preciated, 

Manhattan Bridge Bids.—The follow- 
ing were the bids submitted for the 
erection of the New York approach to 
the Manhattan bridge, requiring some 
15,000 tons of steel: J. C. Rodgers, $2,- 
167,304.50; Maryland Steel Co., $2,179,- 
724; McClintock-Marshall Construction 
Co., $2,367,978; Williams Engineering 
Co., $2,410,682. 
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PRICE COMPETITION AND THE 
FREEDOM OF TRADE. 


obtain some 


Our lawmakers’ can 


lessons in business 


practices and the principles which un- 


in the iron and steel trade at present. 


In nearly all branches of the finished 
steel trade, there is an utter absence 


rice competition at a time when 
the amount of new business offered 
s but a small fraction of the previ- 


ous normal, and when actual produc- 


: ee P 
tion is less than one-half the rate ot 
two months ago 
r e 7 
There has been a deal of loose 
a soni 4 os ~+ c ~ be ] ~ 
thinking on the subject of Control Of 


regulation of commerce by law. While 


4] ie hi Po = 
t constitu onal right ofl iegisiators 

1 1° 1 1 1 
to mak ws on this subject is based 


1 


on the fundamental princip’e that 


vent acts which would reduce or elim 


competition. It cannot be 


inate price 
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nails for the double reason that a to a degree at least, with the spirit sideration than we are prone to give 


very high price would hold up the of the managing mind. The lack of it® Wf so, it would certainly seem that 
menace of a greater loss, should cut- education may be overlooked when more time, rather than less, should be 
ting be inaugurated, and would deter we seek for and appreciate the spirit devoted to each letter. It is not the 
he establishment of new competition and not the letter. saving in dictation that should be the 
by creating distrust as to the per- Modern methods of publicity have measure of economy, but the result- 
manence of the arrangement, in the developed to an abnormal degree the ant effect upon the recipient. 


minds of would-be competitors. The circular letter, with its numerous “fol- Is it possible ‘to produce the best 


ernest 


, 9 ; e PP, ee —" 
outcome did much to prove the sound- low-up” successors. Here is an at- result with the machine-made letter! 


ness of Mr. Parks’ logic. The growth tempt to accomplish almost the im- Has the ideal been reached when you 


; : : cele ta ae r Sw Moiy 
of tin plate making in the United possible, to make one letter suit the have learned how to answer “sixty 


OEE AS EROS ERNE 


States illustrated much the same prin- mind and moods of many men. Far letters in thirty minutes” by means | 
ciple On the political reversal after easier may it be to address to a sin- of an “Auto-Correspondent” outfit? 
he passage of the McKinley 2.2-cent gle individual an initiatory letter de- Even though you are thus assured of { 
duty, there was distrust as to its be- signed to open up new correspond- a perfect “automatic correspondence | 
ing continued, but when the 1.2-cent ence, and create interest in a new system” that can be put into instant ‘ 
duty was established there was confi- proposition. When you learn from operation, and that “enables any firm, 
dence that the worst had occurred, the recipient of such a letter that it large or small, to turn its regular 
and tin plate enterprises were more had “a ring to it that he liked,” you routine mail into a golden stream of 

eely embarked in may be sure that your entering wedge business,” are you really convinced 

\ moderate pric held by a sen- has been driven deep. that the old-time personal methods should ; 

ible understanding, may be in promo Put yourself in the other man’s be cast aside? 

of trade, as inviting the embark- place, is a rule that may be well ob- Truly the individual, the unit, has 

ing of new capital, while an immod- served in all letter writing. Think— .been almost lost to sight in these 
erate one may frighten wou'd-be in- though it be almost sub-consciously— days of corporate combinations. But 
vestors 1d thus tend to perpetuate how such a letter would affect you. there is growing evidence of the final- 
itself in restraint of trade. The broader your acquaintance with ity of loss that is bound to result. 


human nature, the more delicate your The sa'esman still retains his individ- 


rf 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- tact, the better will be your judgment. uality, and upon this largely depends 





ENCE. If vour letter must convey refusal, his success; let the correspondent do 
One cannot pass through his hands qon’t put it in the first sentence, and likewise just so long as conditions 
day after day the correspondence of then devote the rest of the letter to Will permit. 
t awakening : a Sh oes ; See ee 
a business house without awakening explanations thereof. It’s like knock- 
t iin shabanvarcat Hiei. 2s On — NEW EDITION OF “THE HON. 
in terest 1n the character of the 1n ing a man down, without warning, ; me 
1: A ee ; , , , PETER WHITE. 
dividual writers. The letter 1s just aS and then proceeding to explain to him 
4 Orders may now be sent to the 
truly indicative of the chara icS why it was necessary. He might have penton Publishing Co. for the second 
+] Manas Raitt Sy an ae te enaant “14: : ate p ighe — ve ° s . wp 
of the man behind it as are Nis speech, been willing to lie down of his own edition of the book entitled The 
his manner, his looks or his dress accord if you had put the case clearly, Honorable Peter White.” It is now 
4 | 
1 1 : ; th -_ : . . : oO - ress < y re 
Said 1 ab business man the other and given him time to see the jus- - the ome ind will be out of the 
; “ , ‘ . Tee . “ bindery in about ten days, in ample 
day, i never knew that 1 could write tice of it. ‘ ‘ ; : : 
1] ' oa time to be delivered anywhere in the 
a good ietter, or that there was any- } hese avs of haste and dicta- 72 si J a } 
: : In these day f haste at ta- United States for the Christmas trade. 
hina 44 £ tha wrdinary 1 ¢ , -or i. - Seen ch all Oo aa a — ~ e,e " e 
thing out of the oraimary in my co! tion, of business hustle and system, The first edition of this work met 
respondence until I chanced to over- the o'd time courtesy of even the with instantaneous success and the 
hear a very complimentary remark re business letter has practically van- publisher resolved greatly to en'arge 
1: ee ee eee eee bie, etn dl ” vs ; - the scope of the second edition, em- 
garding ‘ Whether he knew or not, ished Ve Smile at the amount of : 
hia ; —— , bracing much new matter that had 
us detters were typical or the man, ime and space devoted by the Span- . . : 
: vireae dspace - I been discovered since the first edi- 
a0? r dialit ‘lean-cut vit] a a kin gwettine } “ : : 
futl f individuality, clean-cut, with jard and his kind, to getting into and tion was published and much that has 
snap and go; they were, like his ta’k, out of the body of his letter. But also transpired since it was  pub- 
energizing and vital. are we the better for asserting that lished. For instance, the new matter 
> a3 ' ; ; 1 , ; ae ‘ai includes an acc ) . slebra- 
All the rules in the world won’t “business is ° business? Isn't it the ™ udes ccount of the celebra 
; ie . Bs : tion at Sault Ste. Marie upon the 
make an accomplished letter writer personal touch which the salesman 


completion of the first half century 


fy +1) tie) ‘wit. je ie nike ~<a 3 Kameines i aoe : : : 
if he iacks the essential spirit in his puts into his greeting and his fare- of the canal’s usefulness. 
own make-up. But both spirit and well that make largely for his suc- The book of the second edition is 
method can be trained and perfected. cess? Why should we omit from the nearly twice as big as the one of 
As evidence, note the distinctive chat letter what we profess to be essen the first, containing among other 

: ; : ; things nearly one hundred extra pages 
acter given to practically all of the tial when the spoken takes the place Spe. a ae on 

; ; ¥ : of pictorial matter alone. The pur- 

correspondence from some specie of the written word? Isn’t the busi pose of. writing this book was to put 
concern. Every man becomes imbued, ness letter worthy of far more con in an imperishable form an authentic 
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history of the development of the 
great iron deposits of the Lake Su- 
perior country while it was yet pos- 
sible to do so. The record has been 
obtained from the men that actually 
took part in the discovery and initial 
development of the iron mines. So 
vast indeed has been the progress of 
this industry, and so stupendous its 
distribu- 
that it 


seems incredible that it should have 


results in the creation and 


tion of individual wealth, 
lifetime of one 
One 
there at the beginning and he is there 
Hon. Peter White of Mar- 
quette. He stripping the 
first iron mine developed in the Lake 


occurred within the 


man. Yet it is so. man was 
yet—the 
assisted in 
it has seemed 


Superior @ountry and 


just to incorporate the story under 
his name, so universal have been his 
activities in this great industrial the- 
ater. The story as told is of uncom- 
interest *to the iron word; in 
fact, the history of iron manufacture 
in’ the United States is not complete 
without it, since fully three-fourths of 
all the iron that is made in this coun- 
Superior 
detailed 


the development not only of the mines 


try comes from the Lake 


Incidentally there is 


but of the whole problem associated 
with the transportation of the ore 
The growth of both docks 1 sl Ips 
is faithfully fol’owed. Good fortune 


has attended the publishers in 


pro- 

yraphs of not only the 

in the transporta- 

tion of ore, but also of the earliest 
: 


docks and earliest types of unload:ng 


machines. It is therefore possible to 
follow the development of the un- 








loading machine from 
tub to the automatic cla 
ew < pable of g bbing 
ore a time 

In this work an et! yr has been 
made, not altogether uit success 
of relating the history of the iron 
trade from the human standpoint, in- 
vesting, what might otherwise be: a 
mass of statistical data, with the 
struggle of man against the obstacles 
of nature. Money is so plentiful now- 
adays that natural conditions offer 
no obstacles whatever. But the pio 
neers in the Lake Superior country 
were without means and their strug- 
gles were consequently severe. The 
price of the book is $2.00, postage 18 
cents extra 


Beiser, treasurer and man- 
Bridge Co., Cin- 


authorized by the 


ager of the Brackett 


cinnati, has been 


United States district court to dispose 


of the entire property at public salk 


Dec. 13. 
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UNIFORM COST SYSTEM 
Reported Upon at Meeting of Phila- 
delphia Foundrymen’s Associ- 
ation. 

The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Foundrymen’s Association, 
which was held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club on the evening of Dec. 4, was 
devoted to an interesting ad- 
dress on “A Uniform Cost System for 
. by James S. Stir- 
ling, manager of the foundry depart- 
ment of the Hilles & Jones Co, Wil- 


Because of the impor- 


Jobbing Foundries” 


mington, Del. 
the subject, the superintend- 
foremen of the 


tance of 


ents and foundry 


members were invited to attend, and 


the meeting was accordingly one of 


< - 
a long tin 

Previous to the reading of the pa- 
per, the short weight committee, re- 


made by 


+ 


yvorting on the complaints 
] 4 I 
the New England 


that it had found foundrymen in east- 


Association, said 


ern Pennsylvania pretty generally sat- 


ished with the weights of coke and 
pig iron as billed to them by the rail- 


roads, and the committee was 


tinued. It was decided to join the 





tion, which aims to secure an inland 


officers, 


nt Thomas Devlin, were re- 


nominated for election at the Jan 
ary meetin with the exception that 
James S. Stirling takes the place of 
W ( Steele on the € tly com 
mitt 

M Stirling’s paper, which is the 
result of two years’ work by the cost 
committees of the Jobbing Founders’ 
\ssociation and the American Foun 
drymen’s \ssociation, excite consid 
erable favorable comment, and_ thi 
system was declared by him to be 
s feasible for small foundries as for 
large It was illustrated by a num 
ber of lant slides showing the cost 
sheet in us by the Hilles & Jones 


NEW YORRK’S NEW BUILDING 
CODE. 


cnanges in 


1 


the building 


regulations of New York city have 
been recommended to the board of 
Idermen as the result of several 

+1 el lL “wt c L 
montns WOrk on the part ot! the 


building 


thirty men making up the 
code revision committee. W. A. Gra- 
mer, Room 11, City Ha!l, is secretary. 


The conimission was composed of 


t+adees f + +4 


four representatives of the architec- 
tural interests of the city, four engi- 
neers, four builders, two mechanics, 


two plumbers, a legal expert and the 
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chief of the fire department, in addi- 
tion to the representatives of the five 
alder- 


presidents and seven 


committee on 


borough 
men comprising the 
buildings. The commission was thus 
work 


thoroughly representative. Its 


was chiefly carried on through sub- 


committees, of which there were 16. 
important of these 

Concrete 
to walls, girders 


by Ulrich J. 


representative of the ar- 


Among the most 


were the following: con- 
struction as applie: 
and columns, headed 
Huberty, a 
chitects; steel and iron construction 
and strength of materials, headed by 
J. Clark McGuire, 


engineers; and_ fireproofing, 


by Mr. McGuire. 


representing the 


headed 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
CO. EARNINGS. 


The report of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. for the 


earnings of the 


quarter and the six months ending 


Oct. 31, 1907, 


ponding periods in 1906 as follows: 


with corres- 


compares 








1906. Increase. 
$ 1,779,982 $ 995,661 
4 
Balance : $ 2.2950,643 $ $ 995.661 
Com dividend 300.000 150,000 
Surplus $ 1,950,643 $ 1,104,982 $ 845,661 
F’rev. is.. 21,320,608 15,245,148 6,075,460 
Tot. surplus.$23,271,251 $16,350,130 $6,921,121 
May 1 to Oct. 31 
Net eart s..$ 5 1 $ 3,437,035 $1,931,586 
Pref d 1 1,05 1,050 Wy cesses ee 
Ralar ~ 1249 2.387.035 $1.931.586 
Com. divid l ( ] ) + 00 
Surplus $ 18,621 237,035 $1,481,586 
P su 1 > 63 14,113 .. ke 535 
I 1 3 1,251 $16, 130 $ 1,121 


OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES OF 
PACIFIC COAST. 


California now has two completed 
and two building open-hearth — steel 
furnaces, as follows: Abner Doble 


building two 5 


gross-ton basic furnaces. Rudgeat 
Steel Co., San Francisco (formerly 
the \ Merle LO? one comp! ted L5- 
eross-ton basic furnace. Pacific Jupi 


ter Steel Co., San Francisco; one com- 


pleted 10-gross-ton acid furnace. This 
company also makes crucible steel. 
In addition, the Great Western Roll 
ing Mills Co., at Rodeo, Cal., may 


erect open-hearth furnaces later on 
In the state of Washington, the Cas 
cade Steel Foundry, of Seattle, is 


building one 
10 miles from Se 


nace at Earlington, 


Columbia Steel Co 
is talking of building one 10-gross-ton 


+ 


hearth furnace at Linnton, near 
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BEST REPORT 


History Made by Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co. 


larbison-Walker 
stockholders, 
the corporation in its history. 


compares with other years, 
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Steel Rail Exports.—Shipments of 
American steel rails to foreign coun- 
tries show a slow but steady growth. 


The exports of October this year 
were 34,753 tons, against 22,732 tons 
in October, 1906. The total of the 


10 months ending October, 1907, was 


288,002 tons, against 273,010 tons in 
1906, and 249,941 tons in 1905. 


Iron Ore Imports.—The imports of 
October were 83,361 tons 
dutiable, compared to 90,336 tons duti- 


iron ore in 





The surplus accumulated during the 


company’s existence 


Betterments, 


redeemed to cover sinking fund 





the betterments 





AND PLATE 











able in 1906. For the 10 months end- 
1906. 1905. 1904. 

$1,739,082 $1,169,990 $1,068,057 

239,689 88,962 118,663 

$1,499,393 $1,081,028 $ 949,394 

145,438 154,812 163,563 

955 $ 926,216 $ 785,831 

no 6,000 576,000 

$ 777,955 $ 350,216 $ 208,831 

ing October, the total ore imports 

were 1,055,701 tons dutiable, against 

908,366 tons dutiable in 1906, and 

709.766 tons dutiable in 1905. 
Pig Iron Imports——A decided de- 


cline in pig iron imports -was shown 
the total was 9,893 
35,789 tons duti- 


in October, when 
dutiable, against 
6 


able in October, 190 


The 10 months’ 
total for the present year is 459,040 
tons dutiable, against 265,665 tons 


dutiable in 1906, and 170,891 tons duti- 
able in 1905. 
Crude Steel 


1 . 
October, 


Imports.—In 


1579 gross tons of crude steel of 
foreign make were received in this 
country. This compares with 2,091 
gross tons in October, 1905. Ending 
October, 1907, the 10 months of the 
present year show imports of 13,043 
gross tons, compared to 17.067 gross 


tons in 1906, and 11,500 gross tons in 
1905. 


Cleveland Foundrymen Meet.—A 


partial report from the committee on 


costs was one of the leading features 
of the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
nd Foundrymen’s Association held 


report of the 


1:1 be presented later and 


2 T lat 
Dec. 3. The compiecte 


Gefinite action on a uniform cost sys- 


foundries is then expected to 


be taken. Preliminary preparations 
were made at the meeting for the 
holding of a banquet and social as- 
cemblage of the Cleveland foundry- 
nen early in the new year. In the 
election of officers, W. C. Bruce, of 
be Bowler Foundry Co, was named 
s president; E. O. Saeltzer, of the 
Loew Mfg. Co., vice president, and 


Macbeth Iron Co., 
‘er. The officers with W. D. 


Sayle, of the Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., and W. W. Balkwil', of 
| Cleveland Steel Casting Co., con- 
stitute the executive board. 
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HAPPY SPEECH 


Made by Andrew Carnegie at Ban- 
quet at Engineers’ Club. 
Andrew Carnegie, Thomas A. Edi- 
Mark Twain were among 
speakers at the inaugural ban- 
quet held on thes evening of Dec. 10 
by the Engineers’ Club at its new 
home at 32 West Fortieth street. T. 
C. Martin, president of the club, acted 
as toastmaster and other speakers 
were John Fritz, of Bethlehem, Pa.; 
William H. Fletcher and John Foord. 


son and 


the 


Mr. Carnegie, whose generous gift 
made possible the magnificent club- 
house, was in a patricularly happy 
mood and his speech sparkled with 


humor and kindliness. 
lated the club on its new home and 
referred to the importance of the 
engineers meeting socially as well as 
He continued: 


This is the age of the engineer. 
Never before in the history of the 
world has he been so important. Per- 
haps some of you have read Kipling’s 
latest production, “The Sons of Mary 


He congratu- 


professionally. 


and Martha.” Upon the katter there 
has been thrown the work and cares 
of the world; theirs to transform con- 


ditions, to invent, plan and execute 
and bring to man all the improve- 
ments that have delighted and aston- 
ished us in this generation, and the 
last, beyond all others that have pre- 
ceded. We telegraph without. wires, 
and neither under nor upon the ocean, 
but through the air, annihilating 
space. We fly with the speed of birds 
of the air by a spark of gasolene. We 
speak to each other through the tele- 
phone and listen to the finest music 
in our homes from the imprisoned 
voices of the greatest singers. Mys- 
terious powers hover round us sub- 
ject to our call. All this would have 
seemed miraculous to our grandfath- 
( 


The engineers are the true sons of 


the more useful sister and are indis- 
pensable. They have played a great 
part in this transformation. The sons 


of Mary may be all well enough in 
their place, although I confess myself 
at a loss just exactly to find a place 
for them that redounds much to their 


credit in this everyday world. We 
can see little use for them and can- 
not help the thought arising at the 
moment that it may be very much 


with them as Josh Billings said about 
mosquitoes; doubtless the Lord made 


all things well and there was some 
reason for making mosquitoes, but he 
wished it had been so arranged in 
their case that they would only bite 


those that could see it. One feels 
something of ‘the same thing when he 
the gay, sporting, frivolous 
ves of the sons of Mary. 


views 


1 


The Union Machine & Foundry Co., 
Muskegoo, Okla., is planning the erec- 
As the 


consolidation of another plant is now 


tion of a plant at that place. 


being considered, definite information 
as to buildings is not available. 
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DEATH OF JAMES B. WILKES. 

James B. Wilkes, late president of the 
Wilkes Rolling Mill Co., Sharon, Pa., 
whose death, Oct. 8, was briefly mention- 
ed in a recent issue of THE JRON TRADE 
Review, had spent a long and prominent 
career in the iron industry of the coun- 
try. He was born of English ancestry 
in Tredegar, Monmouthshire, England, 
Dec. 8, 1833. He was a sturdy child and 
began work when about seven years of 
age, in turning a wheel in one of the 
works in Tredegar, one of the great iron 
towns cf England. He grew to manhood 
in his native town, and gradually master 
ed the intricacies of the iron industry, 
through his indomitable courage and 
great perseverance, 

In the spring of 1861, Mr. Wilkes 
came to this country and located in 
Scranton, later going to Pittston, Pa., 
and Duncansville. After serving in the 
Union army, he went from Duncansville, 
to Pittsburg, and in 1862 was with the 
Graff-Bennett Co., of Allegheny. 

Finally Mr. Wilkes came to Sharon, 
and began his connection with Coleman, 
Westerman & Co., afterward known as 
the Westerman Iron Co., and still later 
he Sharon Iron Co., In 1865- 
h a company of other 


known as t 
66 he together wit 
men, planned and erected an iron mill at 
Canal Dover, and, while one of the 
stockholders, he did not take an active 
part in the operation of this plant. He 
continued his interest 1n this works un- 
til 1874. In the meantime he continued 
his connection with the Sharon Iron Co., 
in which capacity he continued until 
1876, when he was sent west to manage 
the property interest of that company. 
In Evansville, Ind., he managed the 
Evansville Rolling Mill. Later, when 
James Westerman purchased the Lock- 
port, N. Y., mill, Mr. Wilkes went to the 
latter place, and was with that company 
up to the time of the death of Mr. Wes- 
terman. 

During these years Mr. Wilkes had 
been pursuing his study of industries 
and manufacturing in its various details; 
he had also been planning to erect and 
operate a plant of his own. Accordingly, 
in 1891, the foundations of the Wilkes 
Rolling Mill in Sharon, were laid, and 
the following year the works were put in 
operation. Mr. Wilkes, together with 
his sons, and sons-in-law, have contin- 
ued to operate and improve the plant 
since its erection. In 1901 a sheet de- 
partment was added to the works, and 
later an electric plant and corrugating 
department were also built. Mr. Wilkes 
was president and general manager of 
the company. This works prospered un- 
der his careful supervision, and the com- 
pany is now recognized as a strong in- 
dependent concern. 


Mr. Wilkes was a man ot optimistic 
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temperament, always happy and_ con- 
genial, loved and respected by all who 
knew him. In his death his family has 
lost a loving and indulgent father, and 
the community one of its best citizens. 
He had seen Sharon grow from a small 
village to its present size. He began at 
the bottom of the industrial ladder, and 
by his perseverance and _ indomitable 
courage, built up a large and profitable 
business. Mr. Wilkes was a man of 
charming personality and keen judgment, 
and was possessed of a most remarkable 
memory. In politics he was a Republican 
He was a member of the Episcopal 
Church, and for many years devoted 
himself to. Sunday school work. A lover 
of literature and of nature, and a close 
student of history and government, he 





JAMeEs B. WILKEs. 


made friends of all with whom he came 
in contact. A widow and seven children 
survive. 

Frederick F. Zehm, founder of’ the 
firm of the Kutztown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Kutztown, Pa., died sud- 

1 of apoplexy, aged 71 


denly Dec. 
years. 
Stiles C. Smith, a veteran business 
man of Cleveland, died at his home 
in that city Dec. 4 at the age of 76. 
Mr. Smith was a native of Connecti- 
cut and early established himself in 
business in Cleveland. He was a di 
rector of the Cleveland Malleable Iron 
Co., the National Malleable Castings 
Co., the Eberhard Mfg. Co. and other 
enterprises. He was prominently iden 
tied with church and charitable work. 
Robert Angst, chief engineer of the 
Duluth & Iron Range railroad, died at 
Duluth, Nov. 30, at the age of 60. Mr. 
Angst was one of the leading authori- 
ties of his time on ore dock construc 


tion. He was a native of Switzerland. 
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PERSONALS. 


John Tyler, for the past six years 
manager and superintendent of the 
American Brass Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
has severed his connection with that 
company. : 

Daniel F. Morgan, chemist for the 
Jackson Steel & Iron Co., Jackson, O., 


was elected secretary and treasurer of 
the Crucible Club at its last meeting 
at Ironton, O. 

Frank K. Highberger has resigned 
his position with the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburg, to become manager of 
sales of the New York State Steel 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. Ronceray, of Ph. Bonvillain and 
FE. Ronceray, who has been in this 
hs in the 


interests of their “Universal System” 


country for several mont 
of molding machine, sails for France 
Dec. 12. 

Frederick W. Smith, vice president 
and general manager of the United 


States Radiator Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., 


has severed his connections with that 
company after a service extending over 


about seven years. 


W. B. Dickson, vice president of 


has been elected a dire tor of the Red 


Metal Co., succeeding I. D. Frazer. The 


remaining retiring directors were r¢ 
elected. 

R. O. Jones has assumed the duties 
of chief e1 rine< ( ti Dayton Hy 
draulic Machinery Co Dayton, O 
Mr. Jones is an engineer of wide ex 
perience in the manufacture and con- 
struction of pumps of all kinds, hav 
ing been for the past nine years as- 
sociated with the Jeanesville [ron 


Works, Hazelton, Pa., in the capacity of 
chief engineer. 

S. Owen Livingston, who has for sev 
eral years been with the Fox Machine 
Co., in charge of the advertising and 
the foreign sales departments, has sev- 
ered his connection with it to be- 
come interested in the Wilmarth & Mor- 
man Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manu- 
facturer of drill grinders, etc. Mr. Liv- 
ingston will take active charge of the 
sales and advertising for the Wilmarth 
& Morman Co. 

George H. Marting, who has charge 
f the stone quarries and coal mines 
of the Columbus Iron & Steel Co., 
Columbus, O., and Alex. N. Flora, 
who has been secretary of the com 
pany, have resigned to accept the 
presidency and secretaryship respect 
ively of the Monarch Specialty Mfg 


i 


Co. The new company will make a 
specialty of brass goods such as water 
motors, water lifts, air pumps, etc 
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THE CONVERTER VS. THE SMALL OPEN HEARTH-II 


The production of light sections 
exclusively in an open-hearth - shop 
equipped with large furnaces has not 
proven entirely satisfactory because 
the casting of numerous small molds 
entails a prolonged pouring period 
during which the ladle of steel becomes 
sluggish resulting in skulls and defective 
castings. 

It is a fact that normal open-hearth 
metal is fluid enough for all practical 
purposes, and allows the pouring of all 
light work from the first part of a heavy 
heat (10 tons or more). It is obvious 
that losses from skulls and miss-run 
castings can be avoided by reducing the 
size of the heats and thus shorten the 
pouring period. In other words, cast- 
ing less metal into fewer molds, is a 
logical step in open-hearth practice in 
its adaptation to the production of light 
parts and tonnages, consequently a 5-ton 
open-hearth furnace (acid or basic) de- 
livering metal of the same normal cast- 
ing temperature as larger furnaces, will 
turn out more effective work, for the 
purpose under consideration, by virtue 
of the shortened pouring period. 

Advantages of the Converter. 

The advantages of the 2-ton converter 
are as follows: 

(1) It can be cheaply installed. (Ap- 
proximate costs later.) 

(2) It can be started up on short no- 
tice and operated at irregular intervals. 

(3) It is well adapted for light sec- 
tions, (a) when strength is important 
cr, (b) when strength can be neglected. 

(4) It produces steel of such a high 
temperature that it can be transferred to 
hand ladles with but moderate skill, 
and permits lip casting of molds, a feat- 
ure that favors lessening the size of 
gates and a better quality of product 
because the size of the stream of metal 
is under good control. 

(5) Its product is of good quality, 
bearing inspection in chemical and physi- 
cal tests with that of open-hearth or 
crucible steel of like composition. 

Disadvantages. 

The disadvantages can be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) No objection can be cited against 
advantage (1). 

(2) The claim of the possibility of 
irregular operation proves to be costly. 
An organization must be maintained dur- 
ing intervals of idleness. If but one 
heat per day is considered as a minimum 
its burden of operating expense will be 
as heavy as two heats every other day. 


In any event the converter must be pre-- 


heated internally by coke or oil prepara- 
tory to blowing. Coke will burn to ash, 


BY W. M. CARR 


more or less, which acts as a non-con- 
ductor so that the bottom ofthe con- 
verter will be cooler than its sides. An 
oil flame, however, will give a more 
uniform heat. But a preheating does 
not always heat the converter fully be- 
fore it can receive a molten charge of 
pig iron with the result that a single 
heat may be too cool and cause losses 
through skulJs, etc. The necessary pre- 
heating of the converter adds to the cost 
of production through the consumption 
of extra fuel. The economy in small 
irregular outputs is doubtful, on such a 
basis, and the owner of a _ converter 
would be safer financially to fill his or- 
ders through outside sources. 
Continuous Operation. 

Continuous operation is the keynote in 
any steel casting method, the greatest 
possible quantity in the briefest possible 
tine and as frequently as possible. Ir- 
regular, intermittent work must yield un- 
certain profits, carry heavier charges for 
labor and _ superintendence, etc., than 
steady regular production, aside from 
any consideration of prices of material 
er initial outlay for an installation. 

Continuous operation will be defeated 
with but one converter. It must be 
taken off for repairs every 20 or more 
heats occupying several days in relining, 
drying and warming: For continuous 
production it is recommended that three 
2-ton converters be erected. The prac- 
tice would then be, one active, one in 
course of repair and one warming up. 
The cost of such an installation while 
less than an average open-hearth fur- 
nace, will be about the same as a small 
open-hearth. 

(3) Its adaptability to light sections 
is purely one of cost and its value will be 
competitive with crucible steel (a), and 
malleable (b), but the force of the ad- 
vantage will be weakened or supported 
by conditions in the preceding section. 

(4) The high initial temperature of 
the steel from the converter, brings into 
play the personal equation in a pro- 
nounced manner. The judgment of the 
proper casting condition rests with the 
foreman or blower. The practiced eye 
is the sole guide. The point is one which 
must be closely watched. If his judg- 
ment is at fault from any cause and 
the metal is poured at too high a tem- 
perature, there will be heavy losses 
through “hot-cracks.” It is recognized 
that such a weakness is common to the 
side-blown converter and is a more pro- 
lific source of loss in defective castings 
than any other method of production. 
The proper casting temperature being 
subject to eye measurement is a greater 


variable than open-hearth temperatures, 
and, therefore, is a drawback. 

(5) In regard to quality, the ultimate 
of a desired finished composition is not 
entirely dependable. The analysis of a 
given heat may be uniform throughout 
but in comparison with other heats where 
uniformity of product may be sought 
regularly there will be variations. The 
content of carbon, silicon and manganese 
in the final analysis varies with the 
quantities of the usual deoxidizers used 
and the composition of the charge of 
metal at the end of the blowing opera- 
tion, and, unless the weight of steel pro- 
duced is known with a fair degree of 
accuracy and its composition at that 
stage, there will always be an element of 
guess work as to dosing to reach a cer- 
tain analysis. 

Final Composition. 

The final composition at the end of 
the conversion operation depends entire- 
ly upon the personal equation and the 
conditions under which the blow may 
be conducted. The position of the tuy- 
eres, the angle of the converter while 
blowing, the proper blast regulation at 
different stages are details demanding 
due observance since slight variations 
in their various manipulations will be 
greatly reflected in the quality and quan- 
tity of output. 

One of the common drawbacks in con- 
verter manipulation is -encountered in 
what is known as “sloppy-blows,” a vio- 
lent spitting and throwing out of the 
mouth of the vessel large quantities of 
metal and slag. This particular feature 
is largely responsible for the heavy losses 
in the operation of conversion. 

The operation of the converting pro- 
cess does not permit a stoppage at any 
stage to take samples for chemical tests. 
A decided disadvantage in comparison 
with open-hearth practice wherein tests 
can be taken at any stage and through 
their results make any needed change by 
different additions. The converter lacks 
that flexibility. 

The heavy losses, previously men- 
tioned, do not take into account losses 
in defective castings, gates, skulls, ris- 
ers or fins, but refer only to the differ- 
ences between metal charged and that 
yielded in readiness to pour into. molds. 
First there will be a cupola loss of be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent and an additional 
loss in blowing in the converter which 
may vary between 10 arid 25 per cent, 
so that there will be a total loss of any- 
where from 16 to 30 per cent. The 
economy of the converter process must 
depend upon such losses. They are tao 
vital to be regarded lightly. 
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THE NEW CONSTRUCTION OF THE FOLLANSBEE 
BROS. CO, AT FOLLANSBEE, W. VA. 


For a number of years, the Follans- 
bee Bros. Co., of Pittsburg, has op- 
Follansbee, W. Va., 


an extensive sheet and tin plate mill, 


erated at 


with a specialty of high grade sheet 
and tin plate, terne plate and sheets 
for stamping. The equipment com- 
prised six tin and two sheet mills, 
seven cold rolls and 10 stacks in the 
tin house. Up to last December, the 
company purchased all its raw ma- 
terial. 

Last year a decision was arrived at 
to put up an open-hearth plant and 
bar miil, in order that the sheet bars 
necessary could be made on the prem- 
ises. The plant was erected by the 
Follansbee Bros. Co., and was placed 
in operation in December, 1906. The 
new construction adjoins the old 
building on the south and comprises 
a main building 50 x 400 feet with 
an L on the west end 50 x 100 feet. 
The buildings are all of structural 
steel construction with corrugated 
iron sheathing and a peaked roof. 

In the L are situated two open- 
hearth furnaces, which were original- 
ly of 25 tons capacity. One of them 
has, however, been rebuilt to 35 tons 
and the second is to be rebuilt to a 
similar capacity as soon as repairs on 
it are needed. These furnaces are 
served by an Alliance Machine Co., 
214-ton crane-type charging machine. 
The illustration, Fig. 1, 
charging side of the furnaces with the 
position. The 


shows. the 


charging machine in 
fuel used in the furnaces is gas sup- 
plied by the local gas company. The 
Follansbee Bros. Co., however, has 
started gas wells on the hill back of 
the works, and in the near future its 
own natural gas will be used as fuel. 


Velte valves are used on the furnaces 


and the waste gases are discharged 
through two © self-supporting _ steel 
stacks 4 feet 


high. 


diameter by 125 feet 


The scrap and storage yard is situ- 
ated to the east and south of the main 
building, and is traversed by a system 
of narrow gage tracks. The charging 
boxes are filled in the yard and 
brought into the open-hearth building 
on flat cars running on a_=narrow 
gage track running in front of the 
furnaces. 

The pouring side of the furnaces is 
shown in the illustration, Fig. 2. As 
the hearth of the furnaces is_ but 
little above ground level, and as the 
building floor on the charging and 


pouring side is at the same elevation, 
it has been necessary to excavate a 
pit for the ladle and also for the ingot 
This pit is clearly shown in 
the illustration of the pouring side 
of the furnaces. It extends out a 


molds. 


Fic. 4—THE 


distance of about 15 feet from the 
back of each furnace, these two legs 
being connected by a cross pit for the 
ingot molds. A small jib crane serves 
each pit in addition to the two 40-ton 
ladle cranes, which span the entire 


main building. These cranes have a 





10-ton auxiliary hoist and are of 50 
feet span. 

The reheating furnaces for the in- 
gots are situated along the east wall 
of the building and to the north of 
the open-hearth furnaces. These fur- 


3AR MILL. 


naces are two in number and have 
four doors each. They are supplied 
with gas by the local gas company and 
discharged to a_ self-supporting steel 
stack 4 feet diameter by 125 feet high. 
These furnaces are served by a floor 
type charging machine clearly shown 
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in the illustration, Fig. 3. This machine 
was built by the Alliance Machine 
Co., Alliance, O. Power is supplied 
to it by an underground trolley, the 
wires being led in a pit immediately 
inside of one of the rails. This feature 
is clearly shown in the illustration. 

A noteworthy feature of the work- 
ing of the ingots of this company is 
that they are forged to billets under 
a steam hammer, instead of being 
rolled. The 8-ton steam hammer used 
can be seen in the illustration, Fig. 3, 
immediately beyond the reheating fur 
naces. The forged billets pass from 
this hammer to an 8-door reheating 
furnace, where they are brought up 
to the proper temperature for rolling 
to sheet bars. These furnaces are 
equipped with Velte valves, as are all 
furnaces in the plant and discharge 
to a stack 3 feet diameter by 100 
feet high. 

The bar mill comprises two stands 
of 22-inch two-high mills. Overhead 
trolleys are used to convey the hot 
billets from the last reheating furnace 
to the stand. The first or roughing 
stand situated alongside the finishing 
stand has five passes, while the fin- 
ishing stand has four. The tables of 
the roughing stand consist simply of 
apron plates laid in the ground at 
the level of the rolls. The table on 
the entering side of the finishing stand 
consists of apron plates laid on an 
incline, as cari be seen in the illustra- 
tion, Fig. 4. On the delivery side of 
the finishing stand are two tables side 
by side, one an idler table and the 
other a run-out table leading to a 
shear in the old building” The idler 
table extends only a portion of the 
length of the run-out table and is 
used simply for convenience in han- 
dling the longer pieces of sheet bar. 
The run-out table is motor-driven and 
conveys the finished bar to the shear, 
which is driven by a 20-horsepower 
motor, where they are cut into sheet 
bars of the proper length and _ sent 
through the regular process of fin 
ishing into sheets and plates. 

The bar mills are driven by means 
of a 600-horsepower Bass Corliss en- 
gine situated in a lean-to on the north 
side of the new building. 


Three new coal and coke companies 
were incorporated under the laws of 
West Virginia recently as. follows: 
The Henrietta Coal & Coke Co., 
Welch, W. Va., capital $25,000; the 
Pittsburg Standard Coal & Coke Co., 
Kings Creek, W. Va., capital $3,000,- 
000; the W. P. Rend Coal & Coke 
Co., Chicago, capital $1,500,000. All 


will establish coke ovens. 
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FOUNDRY BLOWER PRACTICE’ 


Modern foundry practice in the 
melting of metais is fundamentally 
dependent upon the blower. As the 
successor of the blow pipe and the 
bellows, it has made _ possible the 
massing of fuel in large quantities, with 
greater imposed resistance, the produc- 
tion of higher temperatures, and the bet- 
ter utilization of the heat in the furnace. 

The primary function of a blower 
is to move air against resistance. Its 
performance is dependent upon the 
relation expressed by the formula: 


V=V2gh [1] 
in which V>=velocity in feet per sec- 
ond 


h=head in feet 
g acceleration due to grav- 
ity = 32.16 
or v= ye [2] 
when h is expressed in terms of p = 
pressure and d=density. 
When applied under the conditions 
of 
p pressure in ounces per square inch 
d—density or weight per cubic foot 
of dry air at 50 degrees Fahr. 
and under atmospheric pressure 
of 14.69 pounds or 235 ounces 
=0.077884 pound, formula [2] 
becomes 
V= | x 3 
\ 64.32 x BA tS 


16 X 0.077884 X G35 





which reduces to 

| 1746659 X p 

~ 934+p [4] 
Allowance is evidently made therein 
for compression of air but not for 
change of temperature during dis- 


V= 


charge. 

The velocities in the basis Table I 
were calculated by this formula. 

The tabulated volume is in each case 
the produce of velocity and effective 
area. 

The theoretical horsepower is the 
product of pressure, velocity and ef- 
fective area. 

For refined work, or under condi- 
tions of wide variation from the basis 
of the table, corrections should be 
made for differences in humidity and 
temperature. 

In the ordinary processes of the 
foundry, where iron or the less re- 
fractory metals are to be reduced, the 
resistance of the crucible, air, or cu- 
pola furnace will roughly range from 
somewhat above one ounce to a pos- 
sible but usually unnecessary pressure 


ee 

14 paper read at the New York (Dec., 1907) 
meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 


BY WALTER B. SNOW 


in excess of 20 ounces per square 
inch. 

Up to about 8 ounces the fan blow- 
er cannot be excelled for convenience 
and efficiency. From 8 to 16 ounces 
the field is fairly divided between the 
fan and the rotary types, the advan- 
tage gradually shifting from the for- 
mer to the latter as the pressure in- 
creases. Above 16 ounces the su- 
periority of the rotary type is mani- 
fest until it in turn encroaches upon 
the efficient field of the blowing en- 
gine at about 5 pounds; a pressure 
far in excess of the practical require- 
ments of the foundry. The air ecom- 
pressor, as an aid to combustion, is 
economically useful only in connec- 
tion with the burning of liquid fuel. 


Fan and Rotary Blowers. 


The fundamental differences between 
the fan and the rotary type of blow- 
er lie in the manner of creating pres- 
sure and in the effect of resistance. 

In the fan type, velocity is given 
to the air in its passage from the in- 
let to the circumference of the revolv- 
ing wheel. This is transformable 
into pressure with corresponding 
density within the enclosing case and 
connections; the pressure being de- 
pendent upon the number of revolu- 
tions. In the case of a fan blower at 
constant speed, the volume and power 
decrease as the resistance increases. 
When the outlet is closed, the wheel 
continues to revolve at the same 
speed, but without effective delivery, 
and with minimum power expenditure. 

In the rotary, or so called “posi- 
tive” type, air in regularly succeeding 
volumes is imprisoned by one or more 
enclosed revolving impellers, and 
forced forward against the imposed 
resistance. It is thereby compressed 
to a density, and given a pressure 
proportionate to that resistance. This 
pressure is fundamentally independ- 
ent of the number of revolutions. The 
delivery remains practically constant 
for a given speed as long as discharge 
is permitted, while the power ex- 
penditure increases with the resist- 
ance. When the outlet is closed, the 
power required is at the maximum, 
and the displacement, though ineffect- 
ive, is just equal to the slip; up to 
the limit of power to drive and of 
strength to endure. 


Design of Fan Blower. 


The construction and _ proportions 
of a prevalent type of cupola fan blow- 
er are illustrated in Fig. 1. The cas- 


ing and wheel are provided with two 
inlets, which, in ordinary construc- 
tion, are about one-half the diameter 
of the wheel. The width of such a 
wheel at its periphery ranges from 5 
to 8 per cent of the diameter, the 
width between the side plates at the 
inlet being approximately one-sixth of 
the diameter. From six to eight ma- 
jor blades extend from inlet to cir- 
cumference; between these are one, 
two or three times as many minor 
blades of about one-half the radial 
length. All blades are slightly curved 
backwards at the circumference of 
the wheel. The cast iron casing is of 
involute form, its greatest diameter 
being approximately 134 times the di- 
ameter of the enclosed wheel. 

In the volume type, designed for 
much lower pressures, such as are re- 
quired in air furnace operation, the 
peripheral width of the wheel ranges 
from 20 to 40 per cent of its diam- 
eter. The casing is often of steel 
plate. 

Refined consideration of blower de- 
sign is not necessary in a discussion 
of foundry blower practice, but a 
knowledge of fundamental principles 
and empirical relations is essential 
to a clear understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

The manufacturers’ rating of the 
type of blower shown in Fig. 1 is 
based upon the greatest effective area 
over which it will maintain the max- 
imum velocity of discharge. As orig- 
inally established by Sturtevant, this 
“capacity area” or “square inches of 
blast” is represented by the empirical 
formula 


DW 
Capacity area =—— [5] 
3 
in which D = diameter of wheel in 
inches 


W = width of wheel at cir- 
cumference in inches. 
This formula was derived from the 
pressure type of fan blower. The 
value of the divisor must necessarily 
vary with the proportions of the 
wheel, the number of inlets, the num- 
ber and curvature of the blades, and 
the form of the enclosing case. But 
as a merely arbitrary basis, the for- 
mula has been generally accepted for 
the ready comparison of wheels of 
substantially the same type. 
Manifestly the maximum velocity of 
discharge will create the maximum 
total pressure. As a factor in the 
manufacturers’ rating this attainable 
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velocity has been accepted as being 
equal to the circumferential speed of 
the wheel. This assumption is by no 
means universally correct. 


Recent Developments in Fan Con- 
struction. 

Recent developments in fan con- 
struction with very large inlets, nu- 
merous shallow blades, and unusual 
width, show discharge velocities far 
in excess of the circumferential speed, 
approximating a theoretical maximum 
of twice that speed. But successful 
application of such fans has not yet 
been made under the resistance ob- 
taining in cupola practice. 

It is evident that, disregarding the 
effect of changes in density and tem- 
perature, the following relations should 
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Fic. 1—FAN BLOWER 


Table I. 


RELATIONS OF PRESSURE, VELOCITY, VOLUME AND HorSEPOWER. 














es“ 2 £2: 
Fa S ~ E r=} 
whe >; £05 
te SO > 
nea ° - 
Sea s “Ma o 
BS yt9 Bia 
Velocity of Dry Air at 50 De- Asa. oo 
grees Fahr. Escaping Into Outer ae oS 5 ots 
System Through Any Shaped z o's Bao 
Pressure Per Orifice. Bfego eSFo 
Sq. In. Ozs, SV HN Chapel 
Feet per Sec. eet per min. > ” 
Sasuevekesuaheeiees sos 86.03 5,161.7 35.85 0.00978 
Dic Khe 6 ew bcs be REENS SS 121.41 7,284.4 50.59 0.02759 
DS din ens e his kale oie 148.38 8,902.8 61.83 0.05058 
Drie aashts babaeewee so 170.98 10,258.6 71.24 0.07771 
EEE Raa ere ae 190.76 11,445.5 79.48 0.1084 
Rive stssuwwkasdeeba-ss 208.53 12,511.9 86.89 0.1422 
Ds eek Giese AEE ein ia wn 224.77 13,486.4 93.66 0.1788 
BEA es ee ee 239.80 14,387.9 99.92 0.2180 
Peeves bssbbusdnuewne 253.83 15,229.6 105.76 0.2596 
eievcabusaeShisbeedeess 267.00 16,020.4 111.25 0.3034 
ibe cand ke abner e cue 279.70 16,768.1 116.45 0.3493 
| bs AR 291.30 17,478.2 121.38 0.3972 
fe ee ee ee ee 302.59 18,155.2 126.06 0.4470 
|, Ea ee eee 313.38 18,802.7 130.57 0.4986 
2. S ee ere ee 323.73 19,423.6 134.89 0.5518 
n> shawiewanes eae eo * 333.68 20,020.7 139.03 0.6067 
IPWwi hich wh bde cts comes 343.26 20,595.8 143.03 0.6631 
RE es eee 352.52 21,151.0 146.88 0.7211 
. ASS S59 eee eee 361.46 21,687.8 150.61 0.7804 
Se ee en ee a 370.13 22,207,5 154.22 0.8412 
hold for a given fan with constant Speed. 


capacity area: 


athe volume varies directly as the revolu- 
tions, 

6 the pressure varies directly as the square 
of the revolutions, 

¢ the power varies directly as the cube of 
the revolutions. 


These relations clearly point to the 
economic desirability of closely pro- 
portioning the fan to the work it is 
to perform. An increase of only 25 
per cent in the speed, which may be 
necessitated by deficiency in the vol- 
umetric capacity of a given fan, near- 
ly doubles the power required, and 
creates a pressure more than 50 per 
cent in excess of that at normal speed. 
It is seldom that the sum of fixed 
charges and operating expense can- 
not be materially reduced by substi- 
tuting a larger and more costly fan 
for one that must be run at unneces- 
deliver the required 


sary speed to 
volume. 





The speed of a fan is usually fixed, 
and variations occur only in the ef- 
fective area of discharge. In cupola 
practice such variation is extensive, 
and changes often succeed each other 
with frequency. Hence it is difficult 
to proportion the fan to secure the 
most economical average performance. 


For the ordinary type of fan it has 
been generally accepted that within 
the capacity area 

a The velocity and pressure are maximum 

and constant. 


b The volume and horsepower are propor- 
tional to the area. 


These relations are only approxi- 
mate, as is evident from Fig. 2. The 
curves are characteristic of an indi- 
vidual instance in which the fan ran 
at constant speed while discharging 
through various outlet areas. All val- 
ues are relative to the performance at 


capacity area. Changes in the pro- 
portion or the speed of the fan would 
materially affect these relations, caus- 
ing them to approach or recede from 
the conditions expressed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and_ shifting the 
point of maximum efficiency. 
These curves serve to show that 


a Maximum efficiency in power and pressure 
are secured at or near the capacity area, 


b The power per unit of volume and the 
pressure decrease as the discharge area 
and volume increase. 

c With closed outlet the power is approxi- 
mately one-third of that at capacity area. 


From the preceding it must be man- 
ifest that no simple exact basis of 
calculation can be established for 
varying fan proportions and condi- 
tions. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, the manufacturer’s basis, al- 
though only approximately correct, is 
sufficiently accurate. 

Upon this basis Table II has been 
calculated to show the performance 
at capacity area per inch of peripheral 
width of typical diameters of cupola 
fan blowers. Basic values are taken 
from Table I, the air being dry, and 
of 50 degrees Fahr. temperature; the 
velocity of discharge is taken as equal 
to the circumferential speed of the 
wheel, and the power, as double the 
theoretical. While 50 per cent effi- 
ciency is below that which may be 
attained in good cupola installations, it 
is always desirable to provide ample 
surplus above the power required at 
capacity area. Even a change of 50 
degrees from the ordinary inlet tem- 
perature makes a difference of about 
10 per cent in the power. 


Rotary Blowers. 


Characteristic types of single and 
double impeller rotary blowers are 
presented in Figs. 3 and 4. Numer- 
ous other designs are, or have been, 
in use. 

In the type shown in the skeleton 
cross-section in Fig. 3, the single im- 
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Fic. 2—RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF A FAN 
AT CONSTANT SPEED WITH VARIABLE 
OUTLET AREA, 


peller is made up of three diamond- 
shaped blades extending from a cen- 
tral web. On either side of the web 
a stationary core fills the space with- 
in the inner circumference of the 
blades, forming in connection with the 
enclosing case an annular space with- 
in which they revolve. The rotor 
which co-incidentally revolves in the 
smaller portion of the casing, suc- 
cessively provides pockets to receive 
and pass the revolving impeller blades 
to the suction side of the blower, 
without allowing the escape of com- 
pressed air. The rotor is in effect an 
idler which calls for no power ex- 
penditure other than that required to 
overcome friction. 

In the type shown in Fig. 4, both 
impellers are symmetrical and coun- 
terparts of each other. The surfaces 
are so formed, and the impellers are 
so located on their respective shafts, 











Fic. 3—Rotary BLOWER, SINGLE I MPEL- 


LER, TRIPLE BLADED TYPE 
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as to permit of rotation with uniform 
clearance, and without metallic con- 
tact. Release of air on the discharge 
side of each impeller is practically 
coincident with the cut-off of admis- 
sion on the inlet side. 

In both types, the air passing 
through the inlet is imprisoned, and 
carried forward to the outlet side. 
Here it meets and mingles with an 
air of greater density, already com- 
pressed by previous action of the im- 
pellers. Equalization of pressure in- 
stantly results. As a consequence, 
there is more or less fluctuation coin- 
cident with the revolutions of the 
blower. The degree of fluctuation de- 
pends upon the ratio between the re- 
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Under conditions of constant speed, 
and variable outlet or resistance, the 
performance relations of a _ theoret- 
ically perfect rotary blower are as 
follows, the effect of changes in tem- 
perature and density being disregard- 
ed: 

a The volume is constant. 

b The velocity varies inversely as 

fective outlet area. 

c The pressure varies inversely as the square 

of the outlet area, hence as the square 


of the velocity. 
d The power varies directly as the pressure. 


But the mechanical necessity of 
clearance, and the consequent slip or 
backward leakage, affect these rela- 
tions particularly as the conditions 
depart from the field of maximum 
efficiency. The slip is theoretically, 


the ef- 


Table II. 


FeRFORMANCE OF 
Diam of 
Wheel 
Inches 
Cap. Area 
Sq. In. Item, 6 7 8 9 
18 in. r.p.m. 2660.0 2860.0 3050.0 3230.0 
6 sq. in, cu. ft. 520.0 560.0 600.0 640.0 
h. p 1.7 2.1 2.6 3.1 
24 in. f r.p.m. 2000.0 2150.0 2290.0 2420.0 
8 sq. in. cu. ft. 700.0 750.0 800.0 850.0 
l hp. 2.3 2.9 3.5 4.2 
30 in { r.p.m. 1590.0 1720.0 1830.0 1940.0 
10 sq.in. 4 cu. ft. 870.0 940.0 1000.0 1060.0 
l hg 2.8 3.6 4.4 5.2 
36 in. r.p.m. 1330.0 1430.0 1530.0 1620.0 
12 sq. in. cu. ft. 1040.0 1120.0 1200.0 1270.0 
h. p. Sa. 43. See 
42 in. { r.p.m. 1140.0 1230.0 1310.0 1380.0 
14 sq. in. cu. ft. 1220.0 1310.0 1400.0 1480.0 
L h.p. 3.9 5.0 6.1 7.3 
48 in r.p.m. 1000.0 1070.0 1150.0 1210.0 
16 sq. in cu. ft. 1390.0 1500.0 1600.0 1690.0 
h. p. 4.5 $.7 7.0 8.3 


leased volume and the total volume 
under compression, and also upon the 
extent to which the air has been pre- 
viously compressed in transit through 
the blower. This occurs in the case 
of the single, but not of the double 
impeller type here illustrated. 


The theoretical relations which pre- 
vail in the case of a rotary blower 
having a fixed free area of discharge 
and no slip, are identical with those 
already specified for the fan type op- 
erating within its capacity area, 
namely; the volume, and consequent- 
ly the velocity, vary as the number 
of revolutions, the pressure varies as 
the square, and the power as the cube 
of the revolutions. But here the 
similarity ehds, for in the fan the 
number of revolutions is an essential 
function of the pressure, while in 
the rotary blower they are entirely 
independent. In other words, mate- 
rial changes of total pressure with 
the fan type can only be secured 
within the capacity area by change in 


revolutions, while with the rotary 
type, great range in pressure is at- 
tainable, at constant revolutions by 


merely varying the resistance. 


Total Pressure in Ounces Per Square 


Curora Fan Browers at Capacity ArgEA Per Incu oF PERIPHERAL WIDTH. 


Inch. 


10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
3400.0 3560.0 3710.0 4120.0 4250.0 


3850.0 3990.0 
670.0 700.0 730.0 760.0 780.0 810.0 830.0 
3.6 4.2 4.8 5.4 6.0 6.6 7.3 
2550.0 2670.0 2780.0 2890.0 2990.0 3090.0 3190.0 
890.0 930.0 970.0 1010.0 1040.0 1080.0 1110.0 
4.9 5.6 6.4 7.1 8.0 8.8 9.7 
2040.0 2140.0 2230.0 2310.0 2390.0 2470.0 2550.0 
1110.0 1160.0 1210.0 1260.0 1310.0 1350.0 1390.0 
6.1 7.0 7.9 89 10.0 11.0 12.1 
1700.0 1780.0 1850.0 1930.0 2000.0 2060.0 2120.0 
1340.0 1400.0 1460.0 1510.0 1570.0 1620.0 1670.0 
7.3 8.4 9S 107 MHP Ws 
1460.0 1530.0 1590.0 1650.0 1710.0 1770.0 1820.0 
1560.0 1630.0 1700.0 1770.0 1830.0 1890.0 1950.0 
8.5 98, 11.1 125 189 184 (378 
1270.0 1330.0 1390.0 1450.0 1500.0 1550.0 1590.0 
1780.0 1860.0 1940.0 2020.0 2090.0 2160.0 2230.2 
97 U2 137 243° 3182 Bh eee 


and in practice, approximately propor- 
tioned to the square root of the pres- 
sure difference between the atmo- 
sphere and the imprisoned air, that 
is, to the velocity which it creates. It 
therefore results that the volumetric 
efficiency decreases as the pressure 
increases, 

Fig. 5 presents characteristic curves 
showing the relative performance of a 
single impeller blower of the type 
illustrated in Fig, 3. The rapid drop 
in mechanical efficiency at pressures 
below one-half pound is manifest. 

The performance of a two impeller 
type, like Fig. 4, at different speeds 
and resistances, is illustrated by the 
curves in Fig. 6. Volumes and horse- 
powers are relative. 


Comparison of the Two Types. 


Under specific conditions of con- 
stant speed and resistance, it might 
be possible to establish the superiority 
of one type of blower above the 
other, based primarily upon first cost 
and operative efficiency. But condi- 
tions vary as do blowers, which for 
commercial reasons are built in stated 
sizes. from which selection must be 
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made. Hence the probiem is com- 
plicated, and the solution becomes to 
a considerable degree dependent upon 
the intangible factor of “adaptability.” 

With no purpose of definition as to 
advantages or disadvantages, the 
characteristics of the two types oper- 
ating within practical limits may be 
thus summarized and contrasted: 

With a fan blower the maximum 
pressure is determined by the num- 
ber of revolutions; with a rotary 
blower it depends upon existing re- 
sistance or the weighting of the re- 
lief valve. 

The volume discharged by a fan 
blower is dependent upon the outlet 
area and the corresponding pressure; 
in the rotary type it is independent 
of both. 

The maximum power is_ required 
when a fan blower discharges against 
the least, and when a rotary blower 
discharges against the greatest re- 
sistance. 

The fan blower automatically in- 
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air, whatever portion of this head is 
consumed in overcoming the friction- 
al resistance of piping and fuel, re- 
duces by just so much the amount 
remaining available for the produc- 
tion of velocity. The greater the ra- 
tio between the surface of a pipe, and 
the quantity, and the higher the ve- 
locity, the greater is the resistance. 


Outlet. 


Were the outlet in the casing of a 
fan blower to be made equivalent to 
the capacity area, the velocity and 
corresponding friction would be ex- 
cessive. But in both the fan and ro- 
tary types, the area of the outlet is 
such that the velocity of discharge 
seldom ‘exceeds 3,000 feet per min- 
ute. Even this is so great that ma- 
terial saving in power may be se- 
cured in a long pipe by making its 
area considerably in excess of the 
blower outlet. For instance, the fric- 
tional loss in 100 feet of 10-inch pipe 
with 3,000 feet velocity will be prac- 


Table III. 


RANGE OF PERFORMANCE OF CUPOLA BLOWERS. 


Diameter Inside 


Capacity Per Pressure Per Sq. Volume of Air 


Lining. In. Hour. Tons. In. Oz. Per Min. Cu. Ft. Horsepower. 
Ee eT Se eee 0.25- 0.5 5-7 150- 300 0.5- 1.5 
Dinan trans sales PONS KON «os 1.00- 1.5 7-9 600- 900 2.0- 6.0 
Dock aien's exes 0 teeeas os Ree 2.00- 3.5 8-11 1,200- 2,000 5.0- 15.0 
De aa Scand 6s Te WS ob ase 4.00- 5.0 8-12 2,200- 2,800 10.0- 23.0 
a ee ee ee 5.00- 7.0 8-13 2,700- 3,700 12.0- 32.0 
RG ie Re eek S be neh eas sis aoe 8.00-10.0 8-13 4,000- 5,000 18.0- 45.0 
Re sak aaa awk Ke Oe eae 9.00-12.0 9-14 4,500- 6,000 22.0- 60.0 
PE ce ih be wdiee eo ware Sodan es 12.00-15.0 9-14 6,000- 7,500 30.0- 75.0 
DED nike <atee sis sbed<snieed 14.00-18.0 9-15 7,000- 9,000 35.0- 90.0 
DR sul: wah hs oon enece ie’ 17.00-21.0 10-15 8,500-10,500 45.0-110.0 
Ee Tere reer eee eee 19.00-24.0 10-16 9,500-12,000 52.0-130.0 
te aii kee saw pute cS mse 21.00-27.0 10-16 10,500-13,500 60.0-150.0 


creases the created pressure as the 
opposing resistance becomes greater, 
until it equals the maximum pressure 
capacity of the fan. The volume, al- 
though coincidentally decreased, is 
rendered effective by the _ greater 
pressure, while the power is roughly 
proportional to the effective work. 
The rotary blower is likewise auto- 
matic up to the limit of pressure tem- 
porarily established by the resistance 
of the relief valve, but without ma- 
terial change of volume, and with in- 
crease in power. Above the pressure 
limit set by the valve, air escapes to 
the atmosphere, and the power ex- 
pended thereon has no useful effect. 

The weight and cost of a fan blow- 
er are far less, and the speed far 
higher than in the case of a rotary 
blower; at low pressures the effi- 
ciency of the fan is superior while at 
the higher pressures necessary in the 
cupola, the rotary type excels. 

As the total head or pressure cre- 
ated by a blower represents the sole 
means of producing movement of the 





tically one ounce; while that in a 12- 
inch pipe, passing about the same vol- 
ume at 2,000 feet velocity, will be ap- 
proximate 3 ounce. 


If a certain velocity pressure is re- 
quired at the point of final delivery, 
it is manifest that the blower, if in a 
distant location, must create a total 
pressure sufficiently in excess to al- 
low for the loss by friction. A drop 
of a couple of ounces is not uncom- 
mon with an ordinary piping system. 

Volume Determination. 

The actual conditions in a conduit 
may be determined by a Pitot tube, 
and calculations of volume made 
therefrom. The most satisfactory 
form of instrument appears to be 
that devised by Mr. D. W. Taylor, 
and described in his paper before the 
Society of Naval Architects and Ma- 
rine Engineers, November, 1905. Care 
must be exercised in the use of any 
form of pressure gage in order to 
avoid misleading readings. This is 
particularly true regarding determina- 
tion of pressure in the wind-box of a 
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Fic. 4—RotTary BLower, DousLe IMPEL- 
LER TYPE 


cupola, wherein the direction of air 
currents is uncertain. 

The modern cupola furnace is typi- 
cal of metallurgical progress in which 
conservation of heat has been se- 
cured by massing fuel and metal. 

It would at first appear that equal 
facility was provided for securing 
complete combustion, and that the 
quantity of air furnished might close- 
ly approximate the chemical require- 
ments. 3ut to secure the best re- 
sults the volume is reduced in prac- 
tice considerably below that theoret- 
ically required; of necessity incom- 
plete combustion results. The condi- 
tions are closely similar to those in 
the blast furnace. 

The reason for this condition is to 
be found in the arrangement of the 
superimposed charges of fuel and 
metal with relation to the air supply, 
which necessitates passing through 
the lower charges all of the air re- 
quired for those above. Although per- 
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Fic. 5—RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF A SIN- 
GLE JMPELLER ROTARY BLOWER AT 
CONSTANT SPEED WITH VARI- 

ABLE RESISTANCE 
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Fic. 6—RELATIVE PERFORMANCE OF A Dou- 
BLE IMPELLER ROTARY BLOWER AT 
VARIOUS SPEEDS AND PRES- 
SURES 


fect combustion with an excess of air 
is thereby secured in the melting 
zone, the tendency of excessive dilu- 
tion is to cool the gaseous mixture 
to a temperature even below that of 
the molten iron. Under such condi- 
tions less heat is transferred to the 
upper charges, because of the higher 
velocity and lower temperature of the 
gases. 

The air supply to a cupola is not, 
therefore, to be determined by the 
chemical requirements of the entire 
body of fuel, but by the excess which 
the lower charges are able to endure 
without disastrous cooling. The level 
of the ignition zone, and the com- 
pleteness of combustion, are neces- 
sarily limited by this excess. 

The introduction of two or more 
rows of tuyeres with large aggregate 
area, has served to distribute the air 
admission, to reduce the cooling ef- 
fect in the melting zone, to raise the 
level of the ignition zone, and to per- 
fect the combustion, 


Gases. 


Authoritative chemical analyses of 
the escaping gases are exceedingly 
rare, but such as are available show 
that only about 50 per cent of the 
carbon. combines to form carbon di- 
oxide. The balance escapes as an 
element of carbon monoxide having 
less than one-third of the heat value. 
In other words, only about two- 
thirds of the possible heat of com- 
bustion is utilized. This indicates a 
shortage of about 25 per cent in the 
air supply. 

The intermittent operation of the 
ordinary cupola is not conducive to 
the ready utilization of the waste 
heat by external means, as is pos- 
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sible in the case of the blast fur- Hence, for instance, a 20 per cent 
nace. Further economy is therefore drop in pressure éntails only about 
to be sought within the cupola itself, 10 per cent loss in volume. Fairly 
and in the application of the blower constant pressure with a more regu- 
thereto, presumably along the lines lar, though not uniform volume, is 
in which improvement has already therefore to be expected in fan blow- 
been made. er cupola practice, as well as a mod- 

The air supply to a cupola is usu- erate melting rate due to delayed 
ally expressed in cubic feet per net combustion, resulting from reduction 
ton of iron melted. The amount nec- in air supply coincident with increase 
essarily varies with the melting ratio, in resistance. 


the density of the charges, and the Resistance. 

incidental leakage. Fair average prac- As ordinarily installed the resist- 

tice is represented by the following: ance of a cupola will never exceed 
Per ton the pressure which a rotary blower 


of iron. P ° * 
Ibs. iron per Ib. coke, 33,000 cu. ft. air can create if sufficient power is sup- 


6 
7 Ibs. i r Ib. coke, 31,000 cu. ft. ; : , ° 
Bin eee bee Ib coke 29,000 cu. ft. air Plied. If no relief valve is provided, 
9 lbs. iron per lb. coke, 27,000 cu. ft. air it j ; 
0 ibs, iron ber Ib coke, 25000 cu, ft air OF it 18 set high enough to prevent 
escape, all air must be discharged 

through the cupola, hence the vol- 
, ume will be practically constant. As 
feet, which corresponds to 75 or 80 the P 1 a : 

4 : pressure equals the _ resistance, 
per cent of the chemical requirements ; “ony . 

: h considerable variation is to be ex- 
with average coke, and a melting ra- ected titt chin Teas. “eee oul 
tio of 7.5 to 1. This is evidently ” pete, Rice diimers: igo . 

0 high ti to the maintenance of uniform air 
Se te. ey Te supply, a more rapid rate of melting 

Obviously, neither the rate of com- : ‘ 
sats h ; F Iti may be possible than with the fan. 
RE CR FRR a een ane These expectations are usually ful- 
remain constant under the varying filled in practice, althougtf the® con- 

ee . . , 
gp sary See In = trast lessens as the proportioning of 
. - oy - nig a agua lee that the blower to the cupola approaches 
they should. Sut the Dlower 1S Usu- |. tne ideal. So: far ns the eee 


It is customary to provide blower 
capacity on a basis of 30,000 cubic 


ally run at constant speed, and de- concerned, its actual volumetric out-- 


uvers usiform volume except as fe- put, relatively to the cupola require- 

Guced. by resistance. ments, is the determining factor in 
As a rule this reduction, which oc- the melting rate. 

curs only in the case of the fan, is 


relatively slight, for the volume (of Operations Compared. 
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I'1c. 7—PERFORMANCE OF FAN AND RoTAry BLOWER ON A 54-INCH CUPOLA 
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of a fan blower and a rotary blower 
are graphically presented in Fig. 7. 
These curves are based on tests re- 
ported by Mr. H. E. Field at the 
December, 1904, meeting of the Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association. The 
blowers, a No, 10 Sturtevant fan and 
a 33-cubic-foot Connersville rotary, 
were installed for alternate use in 
connection with a 54-inch lining cu- 
pola. So far as possible the charges 
were alike in weight and character in 
both cases. The scrap was heavy, 
and of such shape as to pack closely. 
These tests will be made the basis for 
some pertinent comparisons. 

Here are practically identical con- 
ditions of cupola and contents, but 
great contrasts in operation which 
show the effect of variation in air 
volume and pressure. With the fan 
blower the pressure was comparative- 
ly constant, the variation being be- 
tween 12% and 14% ounces in the 
wind box with an average of 13.6. 
The net power ranged from 25 to 
38.5 horsepower, with an average of 
31.2. The pressure with the rotary 
blower varied through the extreme 
range between 10% and 25 ounces, 
while the average stood at 20.63. The 
variation in horsepower was between 
19 and 45, the average being 35.8. 

With the fan 28.84 tons were 
melted in 3.77 hours, at the rate of 
7.65 tons per hour, while with the 
rotary blower 2.82 hours were re- 
quired to melt 31.5 tons, at an hourly 
rate of 10.6 tons, an increase of nearly 
40 per cent in output. This reduces 
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to a net input of 4.09 horsepower per 
ton melted per hour with the fan, 
and 2.98 horsepower with the rotary 
blower; an apparent advantage of 27 
per cent in favor of the rotary. 

By far the larger quantity of air 
was discharged by the rotary blower, 
the rate of melting being closely pro- 
portional to the volume, as may be 
shown by a careful analysis of the 
tests. The rate is low for the size 
of the cupola, extremely so in the 
case of the fan, and is in part at 
least the result of excessive resistance 
presented by large pieces of scrap. 

The results shown by these tests 
emphasize the _ possible effect of 
changes in the relation of the blowers 
to the cupola. Had the rotary blower 
been of smaller capacity such exces- 
sive pressures would not have been 
necessary to force the constant vol- 
ume through the cupola; the power 
would have been decreased, and the 
duration of the heat prolonged, with 
probable decrease in the horsepower 
hours per ton. Had the fan been 
run at higher, but not excessive, 
speed, to permit of passing a larger 
volume, which it was fully capable of 
delivering, the horsepower would 
have increased, the time decreased 
and the power per ton per hour 
would certainly have more closely ap- 
proached that required by the rotary 
blower. 

Another Test. 


A subsequent unofficial, but cred- 
ible, test made upon the same cupola 
equipped with a No. 8 Sturtevant fan 
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presents an instructive contrast. The 
conditions were identical with those 
in the previous tests, except that a 
small amount of very light scrap was 
charged. The results showed 9.41 
tons melted per hour with an aver- 
age pressure of 12.5 ounces and a 
power expenditure per ton per hour 
less than 80 per cent of that re- 
quired with the No. 10 fan. 

The preceding renders manifest the 
difficulties in the way of exactly pro- 
portioning blowers to the somewhat 
unknown conditions of their work, 
and likewise the futility of attempting 
to base comparisons of ultimate ef- 
ficiency upon such limited  experi- 
ments. In contrast thereto, it can be 
shown that a No. 10 Sturtevant fan, 
upon a 60-inch cupola, regularly melt- 
ed 13.8 tons per hour, with an ex- 
penditure of 2.6 horsepower per ton, 
and a No. 8, upon a 42!4-inch, re- 
quired only 2.9 horsepower per ton 
upon a total output of 6.46 tons per 
hour. And likewise that rotary blow- 
ers of identical size and quality have 
shown results both inferior and su- 
perior to those here reported. 


The higher speed of melting, which 
because of its ability to overcome ex- 
cessive resistances, may be main- 
tained by the rotary blower, is univer- 
sally recognized, as is also the in- 
creased time thus rendered available 
for molding before the first iron is 
tapped. But the greater pressure in- 
cident to the higher rate is much 
more severe in its cutting effect upon 
the lining, while the value of the 
time gained for molding depends upon 
individual foundry conditions. The 
superior mechanical efficiency of the 
rotary type is, to a greater or less 
degree, offset by much lower first 
cost and fixed charges on the fan. 
The necessity of providing power ca- 
pacity greatly in excess of the aver- 
age in the case of the rotary blower 
is not to be overlooked. Neither is 
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it to be forgotten that the brief dura- 
tion of the heat reduces the difference 
in annual expenditure for power to 
a relatively unimportant item. For 
instance, under the exceptional condi- 
tions in the tests shown in Fig. 7, 
the daily difference in electrical horse- 
power hours input was only 20.3. On 
a basis of 10 hours per day this 
equals only two horsepower continu- 
ously exerted, 


Melting Ratio. 


Theoretically, for otherwise con- 
stant conditions, the following rela- 
tions hold for cupolas and melting 
rates within the range of practical 


operation: 


a The melting rate with constant volume 
varies directly as the square of the diam- 
eter, that is, as the cross sectional area 
of the cupola, and directly as the volume, 
as the square root of the pressure, and 
as the cube root of the power for a 
given cupola. 

b The volume varies inversefy as the square 
of the cupola diameter for a given melt- 
ing rate, and directly as the melting 
rate for any cupola. 

c The pressure with a given cupola varies 
directly as the square of the volume, 
that is, as the square of the melting 
rate, and as the depth of the charges 
for a given melting rate. 

d The power with a given cupola varies di- 
rectly as the cube of the melting rate, 
and as the cube of the square root of 
the pressure, and directly as the pressure 
“ng a given melting rate and any cupola, 

e., inversely as the fourth power of 
the diameter for a given melting rate. 

e The power per ton per hour (the operating 
efficiency) for a given cupola varies di- 
rectly as the square of the melting rate, 
that is, as the pressure; and for a given 
melting rate directly as the rate for a 
given pressure, directly as the pressure 
and inversely as the fourth power of 
the diameter. 

f The duration of the heat for a total out- 
put for a given cupola varies inversely 
as the square root of the pressure. 


These relations might well be the 
source of numerous formulae for 
practical use were it possible to es- 
tablish accurate coefficients. But the 
great variety in cupolas, tuyerage pro- 
portions, and character of fuel and 
iron, to say nothing of the difference 
in charging practice in_ different 
foundries, or even the variety in the 
same foundry, are bewildering and dis- 
couraging. Maximum efficiency in a 
given case can only be assured after 
direct experiment. But something 
short of the maximum is usually ac- 
cepted in ignorance of the ultimate 
possibilities. But even though sub- 
ject to some variation under working 
conditions, the preceding relations 
point clearly to the factors that make 
for maximum efficiency. It is ob- 
vious that pressure and melting rates 
should be as low, and cupola diame- 
ters as great as practical considera- 
tions will allow. 


High Pressure. 

High pressure is a relic of small 
tuyere area. The tendency is distinctly 
in the line of more moderation, both be- 
cause of higher ultimate operating effi- 
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ciency, and the improved quality of the 
castings. 

Figs. 8 and 9 clearly indicate the 
economy of such a course. It is to 
be noted that although the curve of 
maximum output in Fig. 8 is freely 
drawn through points representing 
good current practice, .it conforms 
closely to the relations expressed 
above, i. e., that the melting rate 
varies directly as the square of the 
diameter. Wide variations are to be 
expected in individual cases. The 
maximum pressures capable of main- 
taining the corresponding melting 
rates under proper conditions vary 
with the diameter and the height of 
the cupola, as well as with the pro- 
portions of the charges. Other melt- 
ing rates are plotted in proportion to 
the square roots of lesser pressures 
for corresponding cupola diameters. 

Low Pressure. 

The power economy of low pres- 
sures and melting rates is clearly 
shown by Fig: 9. The lines of unit 
expenditure have been arbitrarily 
fixed in the middle field of good prac- 
tice. 

The actual melting range of a cu- 
pola is ordinarily between 0.6 and 
0.75 ton per hour per square foot of 
cross section. The limits of air sup- 
ply per minute per square foot are 
roughly 2,500 and 4,000 cubic feet, 
with the mean as representative of 
fair practice. The possible power re- 
quired varies even more widely, rang- 
ing from 1.5 to 3.75 horsepower per 
square foot, corresponding respective- 
ly to 2.5 and 5 horsepower per ton 
per hour for the melting rates speci- 
fied above. 

Current practice can only be ex- 
pressed between limits as in the case 
of Table III. Therein is given the 
ordinary range of the different vari- 
ables for stated cupola diameters. 
The specified pressures prevail most 
extensively in recent installations. In 
so far as it is possible to determine 
the melting rate and the necessary 
pressure therefor, the power may be 
roughly calculated, from the theoret- 
ical requirement of 0.27 horsepower 
to deliver 1,000 cubic feet per minute 
against 1 ounce pressure. The power 
increases directly with the. pressure, 
and is practically dependent upon the 
efficiency of the blower. This will 
range from 50 to nearly 70 per cent 
in a good fan installation, and up to 
a possible maximum of 90 per cent 
with a first-class rotary blower equip- 
ment. The drop in pressure due to 
an extended system of piping must 
not be neglected in such calculations. 

The trend toward lower pressures 
in the cupola is reflected in currrent 
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air furnace practice. The high pres- 
sure fan blower with small volumetric 
capacity has been superseded by the 
volume fan having ample capacity at 
much lower pressure. 

Both volume and pressure are de- 
pendent upon the quality of the coal 
and the rate of combustion. The deep 
fire lends itself to complete utilization 
of the air supply, with minimum ex- 
cess and maximum temperature. Both 
under and over grate supply pipes 
should be of ample size to avoid ex- 
cessive loss by friction, and the. pres- 
sure should be the lowest which, with 
a properly proportioned blower, will 
pass the required volume. This pres- 
sure need not exceed 2%4 ounces per 
square inch, and under good conditions 
should be considerably less. The vol- 
ume delivered beneath the fire may be 
kept well down toward the theoretical 
requirements, not exceeding 200 to 225 
cubic feet per pound of coal. 

In the crucible furnace still lower 
pressures prevail but the air supply is 
not as effectively utilized. 


IRON LANDS LEASED. 

The Londonderry Iron & Mining 
Co., representing the samie interests 
as the Drummond Mines Co. of Mon- 
treal, has leased extensive iron ore 
deposits in Gloucester county, N. B., 
located on the Nepisquit river, 11 
miles from Bathurst, and will pro- 
ceed with the development forthwith. 
The smelter will probably be located 
at Bathurst. The deposits, the ex- 
istence of which were known only to 
a few owing to their isolated posi- 


tion, were first secured by a local 


syndicate, the price paid them by the 
Londonderry company being stated 
at $80,000. Experts had been going 
over the property for the past year 
and their reports are stated to con- 
firm the great extent and value of 
the property, which covers an area 
of 25 square miles. The ore is hem- 
atite of the best quality, and tests 
show a depth of 324 feet of ore, 
which can be mined from the surface 
at small cost. There are excellent 
facilities for shipment by water at 
Bathurst. The company must pay a 
royalty of 5 ce ts per ton on the 
output to the ~“e. 


The Columbus & Hocking Coal & 
Iron Co. now has its Bessie furnace 


in operation and orders now on the. 


books give reasonable assurance of a 
steady run until Jan. 1. A_ special 
quality of iron is being made. The 
company has also placed its new brick 
plant in operation. 
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SOME REMARKABLE BOILER 
TESTS. 

The Rust Boiler Co., Pittsburg. 3s 
distributing a pamphlet containing a 
report of two tests made on the 
Rust water tube boiler at a plant in 
Pittsburg by Dr. William Kert, of 
Syracuse University. The tests are 
remarkable on account of the great 
capacity and high economy obtained. 

We quote from Dr. Kent’s report: 


I believe that the efficiency results 
are within three per cent of the high- 
est that are theoretically possible with 
Pittsburg coal in any boiler fitted 
with any kind of stoker and not pro- 
vided with an economizer, and that 
they are about as high as can ever be 
expected in every day practice, even 
with the most skillful handling of a 
stoker or with the best hand firing. 

The results, high as they are, can 
undoubtedly be duplicated at any 
time * * * when the same con- 
ditions under which these tests are 
made can be obtained, viz., uniform 
rate of driving, without having to shut 
off the draft at any time during the 
day to lower the steam pressure and 
without having to force the fires to 
raise the pressure; the boiler clean in- 
side and out; a firebrick furnace; an 
automatic stoker; the brickwork free 
from leaks of air; the draft and rate 
of feeding the coal adjusted to each 
other so as to burn the coal without 
smoke and without any greater excess 
of air than is necessary for complete 
combustion; practically no loss of un- 
burned coal through the grate bars. 

The coal used was run-of-mine, con- 
taining lumps of all sizes from three- 
inch cube down to fine slack, and 
was of the quality regularly used in 
the works. The thermal value of the 
coal differed on the two days of the 
tests, being 15,161 B. T. U. and 15,564 
B. T. U. per pound, respectively. 

Dr. Kent, in his report, says re- 


garding draft: 

A study of the conditions of draft 
in the furnace and flue, as shown by 
an Ellison or other multiplying draft 
gage may be of considerable service 
in leading to improving both the ca- 
pacity and economy of a boiler plant. 
The draft in the stack, the atmos- 
pheric pressure under the grates, and 
the resistance to the passage of gas 
through the boiler structure are all 
nearly constant for a given boiler. 
The principal variable condition is 
the resistance offered by the coal on 
the grate, and this condition is indi- 
cated by the reading of the two draft 
gages at the furnace and the flue 
between the boiler and the damper. 
When the difference between the 
readings is smaller than normal, it 
indicates that a small quantity of gas 
is passing through the boiler struc- 
ture, which may be due to a choked 
grate and this indication is confirmed 
if the draft in the furnace is higher 
than normal. If the difference is 
greater than normal and the draft in 
the furnace is light, there is too thin 
a bed of coal on the grate or on part 
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of it, and an excessive quantity of.air A MACHINE FOR FORMING PIPE 
1S passing into the furnace. ELBOWS. 


An important lesson that may be We ill . 
drawn from a record of this character a ustrate herewith a new pattern 
of a machine for making stove pipe el- 


is that of the great advantage af- 
forded by a high stack giving a bows. The machine, which has been de- 


Spy a hey nee signed and built by the Toledo Machine 
y a damper. When the furnace is ll cc : 
choked with too thick a bed of coal & Tool -Co., Toledo, = almost entirely 
or ashes the draft in the furnace auto- automatic and is designed for making 
matically increases, tending to pull elbows from 4 to 7 inches inclusive. It 
-~ proper wager of air ngyens > the is fitted with an automatic clutch and 
re, provided there is a_ sufficient the operator has only to start it, which 
draft at the stack available. When ; sales , age age 
be “Stein Thinaae: Misk:neredl. the is accomplished by engaging the clutch 
furnace draft automatically reduces, by means of the hand lever shown. Af- 
and the draft in the flue reduces and_ tet the machine has traveled its required 
the rate of burning becomes normal. distance, it is stopped automatically. 
We append below the record of the F 3 : : 
: ; or making the elbows plain straight 
wo tests, presented in the short form : a : 
Sides, Meenas eid sak ak “pipe or cylinders only are required. 
ae ; nat ogy - Mechani- These cylinders are first prepared by 
ene es poss code. ft will be noted rolling up plain straight sheets and hav- 
a Smativer Lest: was made to de- ing the two ends of the sheets lap about 
wensnc: Py eiitad and the boiler was ¥, inch. One end of the pipe can be riv- 
0 at 2 per cent of its rating; in eted or the lap can be left loose as de- 
the second test made to determine sired. The plain cylinder is then placed 
economy, the boiler was run at 105.1 on the round horn into the machine, and 
per cent of its rating and developed into a chuck which also forms the shoul- 
an efficiency of 75.85 per cent. der or stop. This chuck is a plain ex- 





Data and Results of Evaporative Tests. 


M 
oe RRP LELKGSADS GO VAPLSTS SELES wid ROE GK olde a TREE KCI ial Ln Se ee William Kent 
Bee 2 8F * pe srs Seas RS ERND Toth Sens ctenan sss o¥s¥n abe ann siavanveve es vcnsegvs 663} Pittsburg, Pa. 
To lle ela REL nae Aaa a eb footed se prea) Se 21 and 22, a 
SF) SEEN S CEOS SC SOOO OT TEC EES e Seo ede eensoreereneeeeene apacity anc ~conomy, respectively. 
er . es = iat hsa- 4 ea Sccleindees weet s Mee Pittsburg Bituminous Coal, No. 3 Pool. 
Sa on ane eat aL Aa al aaa debe ae Roney . Stoker. 
EN fe Mrs eo si chine vce dd eacdel Wekd Medeski Go bectsaektecrtn 68 sq. ft 
SAAN RENEE 5 Og iy iele oS 5:4 Ssicinie 's aiahis aia Ce COOH NOE ow osha g Osea ceeees 3,350 sq. ft. 
TOTAL QUANTITIES, 
1 Date of REMBNs Agia sic Spe ois S!a 93h 4 <5 hy 916k VeRO ECA 6555 Dec. 21, 1906. Dec. 22, 1906. 
2 SRR INS ONDE RENN si On dn ois sv ax clot 4 aan Hours. 8 » 10 
3 emereen?” WOE RL ORR CMG oo goo oe 0's ovo cv eS wise Lbs. 21,310 11,850 
7 Percentage of moisture in coal................. Per cent " g " 27 
5 Total weight of dry coal consumed................. Lbs. 20,671 11 567 
GC, SR IO IID. sais 5 Ssins5o 0 denen se cecasaceave Lbs. 2,747 1,620 
7. Percentage of ash and refuse in dry coal........ Per cent 13.29 "14.01 
g Total weight of water fed to the boiler............. Lbs. 160,418 100,079 
9 Water actually evaporated, corrected for moisture or E 
SOA Sy OS eee: ee ee are Lbs. 159,087 99,379 
hy eee AE TIENEN, oig'c:5 oo cok poe ald 64) aad eu welrs'y a 1.2235 : 1.2227 
10 Equivalent water evaporated into dry steam from and 
a fee Ae er or rine, ee Lbs. 194,643 121,511 
HOURLY QUANTITIES. ‘ 
RS (PE ORL, CE BEE RGB 5 ici cies c wale diewnccnses Lbs. 2,583.9 1,156.7 
12. Dry coal per sq. ft. of grate surface per hour...... Lbs. 38.00 : 17.01 
13. Water evaporated per hour, corrected for quality 
EE Pen ree ee Lbs. 19,886 9,937.9 
14. Equivalent evaporation per hour from and at 212 
eR eS re eer. Lbs. 24,330 12;3312 
15. Equivalent evaporation per hour from and at 212 
degrees per sq. ft. water heating surface........ Lbs. 7.26 3.63 
AVERAGE PRESSURES, TEMPERATURES, ETC. 
16. Steam pressure by gage (corrected)...... Lbs. per sq. in. 137 132 
17. Temperature of feed water entering boiler....... Degrees 42 42 
18. Temperature of escaping gases from boiler........ Degrees 718 503 
iSa, . Korce of arate iat base of. Btack............. Ins. of water 1.05 1.1 
19. Force of draft between damper and boiler...Ins. of water 0.72 0.32 
89a: > Hoses “OF. CORTE DURE TS 6c ico ice ec eccessea. Ins. of water 0.34 0.17 
19. Force of draft in Oshpit.......ccsecsccseee Ins. of water 
20. Percentage of moisture in steam...........eeee cree eeeee 0.83 0.70 
HORSEPOWER, 
21. Horsepower developed (Item 14 + 34%).......... oH. P. 705.2 352.2 
22. Balser Shi POTHEPOWET...0 << 02 ccevecvcsceceees =. 2. 335 335 
23. Percentage of builders’ rated horsepower de- 
Sn, ee re ry eee? ee eee ee Per cent 210.5 105.1 
ECONOMIC RESULTS. 
24. Water apparently evaporated under actual conditions 
ee eT a er er Lbs. 7.528 8.445 
25. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 degrees per 
Ne ee a ee eee ee - «Lbs. 9,134 10.254 
26. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 degrees per 
a ee BRS eo eer tes eee Lbs. 9.416 10.505 
27. Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 degrees per 
I SEE Re ES Peer ee Lbs. 10.859 E 12.216 
EFFICIENCY. 
28.  Calorific value of the dry coal per Ib........... Be Te. 13,202 13,428 
29.  Calorific value of the combustible per Ib........ aes Beat AD 15,161 15,554 
30. Efficiency of the boiler (based on combustible)..Per cent 69.17 75.85 
31. Efficiency of boiler, including grate (based on 
GEG GORI): nccsorrconerecsnveecebccereserves Per cent 68.88 1D.59 
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panded ring which is contracted by 
means of a small hand lever and screw 
for clamping onto the cylinder or pipe. 
The gear on the rear of the machine en- 
gages with a pinion on a shaft, which 
runs through the horn for operating the 
expanders. 

The long, narrow, vertical iever passes 
down from the cam on the top shaft 
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crumed at the lower end, and close 
these arms tightly on the cylinder, which 
has been previously fed. forward on the 
horn over the expanders. As the ma- 
chine continues to operate, the expanders 
in the front portion of horn are forced 
outward forcing up on the one side. of 
the elbow the required amount of metal. 
After this operation the front cam on 


ToLEDo PRESS FOR FORMING PIPE ELBOWS. 


engages with the horizontal bar 


which also forms the rack feed, and the 


and 


pipe or cylinder is fed forward the re- 


quired distance at each revolution of 
the machine by the cam actuated move- 
ment on the upper shaft. 

As the crank on the front end of the 
top shaft makes one revolution and the 
hood descends, the rolls in the hood en- 
gage with the two pair of steel arms in 
front of are ful- 


the machine, which 


the top shaft previously referred to and 
and 
front pair of arms in 
fold up 


in which the rolls clevice engage 
pulls back the 
front of the 


tightly that part of the metal of pipe 


machine; these 
or cylinder which has previously been 
forced out by the expanders. These sev- 
eral operations performed at one revo- 
lution of the machine by means of the 
automatic cam-actuated movements, pre- 


viously referred to, form the one corru- 


963 


gation. The pipe is fed forward the 12, 
13 or 14 spaces required for the corruga- 
tions necessary; the elbow is formed and 
completed in this manner, and auto- 
matically fed out of the machine. The 
machine stops automatically at the com- 
pletion of the last corrugation or rib. 
The work is performed at the rate of 
about 60 to 75 ribs per minute, making it 
possible to form approximately 200 el- 
bows per hour. The labor cost in mak- 
ing elbows from the plain pipe is reduced 
to a minimum as it is not necessary to 
clinch or close the seams prior to this 
operation. 


RECIPROCAL 
DEMURRAGE. 

At a conference of the general man- 
agers of the leading railroads in 
Texas, with representative shippers, a 
number of new rules to govern de- 
murrage on the part of the shippers 
were adopted. The legislature had 
passed a law authorizing the state 
railway commmission to fix reciprocal 
demurrage rates and establish rules 
and regulations. Final action was 
postponed until after the conference. 
Under the agreement it is to be rec- 
ommended to the commission that 
the railroads shall have five days in 
which to meet orders for.cars ia lots 
not to exceed five, and an additional 
day for each additional car, a penalty 
of 50 cents a day being attached. The 
shippers are to pay the same de- 
murrage as at present, $1 per day 
over 48 hours. The carriers must 
pay 50 cents a day for failure to 
place cars for unloading, and the 
minimum daily movement of cars shall 
be 25 miles, and the penalty 50 cents 
per day. It is recommended that the 
roads be exempt from the penalties 
in case of accident, and shippers ex- 
empt from demurrage in case of bad 
weather. The railroads also agree 
that the shipping interests of the state 
be permitted to appoint a represen- 
tative on the Texas Car Service As- 
sociation, 


ARRANGE 


Work has been started on the new 
machine shop which will be used by 
the Portsmouth Steel Co., Portsmouth, 


O., in connection with the bar mill. 
Mr. Scholl, who will manage _ the 
Otis Spencer tie plate mill now 


being constructed at the Portsmouth 
Steel Co. plant, is making periodical 
Portsmouth to watch the 
progress of construction on the mill. 
The tie plate to be manufactured will 
be placed on top of the tie to fasten 
it to the The steel company 
will supply the Otis Spencer people 
with fuel and steam and furnish steel 
on contract for a period of years. 


visits to 


rail. 
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3IGNALL & KEELER PIPE THREADING AND CUTTING-OFF MACHINE. 


IMPROVED PIPE THREADING 
AND CUTTING-OFF MACHINE. 
The accompanying illustration pre- 
sents a view of the P. D. Q. C. No. 
3 type of pipe threading and cutting- 
off machine manufactured by the Big- 
nall & Keeler Co., Edwardsville, IIl., 
and recently improved. This machine 
is particularly adaptable to classes of 
work where large quantities of pipe 
of one size are to be cut and thread- 
ed. The operations of cutting and 
threading proceed continuously with- 
out stopping the machine as the quick 
speed changes are manipulated easily 
and quickly by means of levers, the 
gripping chuck with which the tool 
is equipped can be controlled while 
in motion by a simple lever move- 
ment. The driving pulley runs at 
constant speed, thus transmitting a 
constant power to the machine, and 
the arbor speeds are obtained through 
a gear box. The enclosed gears are 
machine cut and run in oil and the 
position for the levers for each size 
of pipe being indicated on the tool. 
One upward movement of the die 
lever serves to release them from the 
pipe and this simple device is char- 
acteristic of the speed and conveni- 
ence of the tool. The moving parts 
of this machine are made of fine 
grade steel wherever advisable and 
are mounted on a strong and_ stable 
box frame. Pipe from %-inch to 3 
inches diameter can be handled, the 
tool is designed for a countershaft 
speed of 250 revolutions per minute, 


occupies a floor space 3 feet wide 
by 5 feet 10 inches long and weighs 
2,700 pounds. 


AUTOMATIC NIPPLE MACHINE. 

The making in the machine shop of 
such pieces as nipples has undergone 
great changes. The manner of cut- 
ting them off and theading them and 
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the number of operations required to 
do this have been modified to save 
time as tools for this purpose have 
been developed. The Crane Co., Chi- 
cago, is now operating in its shops 
several machines of a new design 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, Fig. 1, which represent as 
rapid and ingenious a device as has 
been perfected up to this time. It is 
an automatic machine and will handle 
from %-inch to 2-inch pipe. The ma- 
chine has an appearance of complex- 
ity given to it by the gearing but 
the idea of the tool is very simple. 

The pipe, supported in a rack, is fed 
into the machine through an auto- 
matically operated four-jaw chuck, 
which is keyed on the hollow main 
spindle of the tool. The feeding 
pressure on the pipe is obtained from 
a suspended weight and _ transmitted 
in the direction of the pipe by means 
of rope and pulleys. The chuck jaws 
are operated by a cam mechanism, 
releasing to allow the pipe to move 
ahead against the stopper and closing 
to hold it during the threading, cut- 
ting off and chamfering operations. 
These three operations are simultane- 
ous. As shown in Fig. 2 the thread 
for the two consecutive nipples on the 
adjoining ends is continuous and is 
being formed at the same time that 
the cutting off tool is cutting off the 
preceding nipples as shown in Fig. 2 
also. The chamfering tool is set op- 
posite the cutting off tool and faces 





Fic. 1—AUTOMATIC NIPPLE MACHINE. 
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off the burrs on the end of the nipple 
as the pipe is cut through. 

The cutting of the thread is done 
by solid dies set in four continuously 
revolving heads as indicated in Fig. 2. 
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above was taken of the machine in 

operation. The nipples are all in- 

spected and tested on a standard gage 

before being accepted. The use of 

such an expensive machine as _ this 
; ’ 
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be a decided improvement in the fi- 
nancial situation throughout the state 
and a number of plants are reopening. 

A fire caused a loss of $7,000 at the 
piant of the Anchor Stove & Range 








CUTTING OFF TOOL 


Fic. 2—FoRMATION OF NIPPLES IN AUTOMATIC NIPPLE MACHINE. 


The cutter heads are arranged one 
in each quadrant as shown in Fig. 3 
so that there are four dies cutting sim- 
ultaneously, completely forming the 
thread and in the minimum of time. 
In each head there are 11 dies equi- 
distant around the circumference, so 
that one revolution of the head is co- 
incident with the making of 11 nip- 
ples. The heads are adjustable and 
removable for various size pipe. The 
dies are laid out on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle whose radius—the 
radius of the cutter head—is such that 
the arc of contact between the die 
and the pipe in accordance’ with 
which curvature the thread is cut as 
shown in Fig. 2, is the nearest pos- 
sible approach to the standard taper 
for pipe threads of the size being 
cut. In the short length of’ thread 
required, the difference between the 
taper obtained as in this machine and 
that cut by chasing an ordinary die 
over the thread is absolutely negligi- 
ble. The dies are adjustable in the 
heads and when grinding is necessary 
the head is taken out and the dies 
sharpened in place. 

The method of driving the cutter 
heads is clearly shown in Fig. 1, 
where the driving mechanism for one 
head is shown in the center and front 
of the illustration. The spur gear on 
the right drives a worm shaft which 
communicates the motion to a worm 
wheel driving the cutter head shaft. 
The motion comes primarily from a 
single gear on the main spindle which 
is driven by a pulley located between 
the chuck and the gear train from a 
sngle pulley overhead. The cutting 
speed is therefore constant and the 
timing of the various operations of 
the different parts of the machine is 
absolutely positive. The cams for op- 
erating the jaws of the chuck and 
the cutting off tool are shown on 
the lay shaft in the front of the ma- 
chine. The cutting speed is about: 70 
feet a minute and the machine will 
make for example %-inch nipples at 
the rate of 12 a minute. A separately 
driven pump provides a positive oil 
feed for the machine and the photo 
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for this class of work is a striking 
instance of the scale on which Crane 
Co. conducts its operations. 


AMONG THE INDUSTRIES OF 
INDIANA. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 6.—Repairs 
have been completed at the Midland 
mill of the American Sheet Steel Co., 
Muncie, which has been shut down 
several weeks. The plant is awaiting 
orders to resume operations. 
Representatives of practically every 
railroad doing business in Jndiana met 
in this city recently to discuss ay 
debit and credit demurrage system. 
Such a system was petitioned for by 
the Indiana Bridge Co. 

The wire and nail mill at Muncie, 
operated by Kitsselman Brothers, has 
resumed operations. There seems to 
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Co., New Albany, Nov. 17. The fire 
was of incendiary origin. 

On the complaint of the Michigan 
Flectric Co., Albert G. Harlin has 
heen appointed receiver for the Indi- 
ana Foundry & Machine Co., at South 
Bend, Ind. It is charged that the lia- 
bilities are about $12,000 with $8,000 
assets. 

The Atlas Engine Works and the 
Nordyke and Marmon Co. of this city, 
which recently lad off a large num- 
ber of men, are expected to resume 
operations with their full forces with- 
in a few days. Each concern laid off 
several hundred men, but the plants 
did not close down entirely. 

The Brown-Ketcham Iron Works 
of this city is executing a large con- 
tract for the iron work in the new 
I. O. O. F. Grand Lodge Temple be- 
ing erected here. 












































CUTTER HEADS 














Fic. 3—ARRANGEMENT OF CUTTER HEADS IN AUTOMATIC NIPPLE MACHINE. 
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NEW “CLIMAX” TRACK DRILL. 

A design affording greater strength 
and material calculated to give 
greater durability have been embod- 
ied in the new ttrack drill now 
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provided with an automatic feed mech- 

anism whose design, bearings and 

driving connections are specially in- 

tended to reduce friction to a mini- 

mum. The bit is provided with a 
— 





Fic. 1—CLIMAx 


being manufactured by the Cook's 
Standard Tool Co. of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The drill is shown in Fig. 1 
of the accompanying illustrations in 

















FiG. 2—Dritt SHARPENING ATTACHMENT 
FOR TRACK DRILL, 


an upright position. It can be folded to 
clear trains. The framework is made 
of fine quality malleable iron and 
steel and is ribbed and cross-braced 
where additional strength is needed. 
In the manufacture of the driving 
gears, crucible steel is used as con- 
trasted with the more common iron 
gears, and the other moving parts are 
made of Bessemer steel. The drill is 








TRACK DRILL, 


quick return device which largely in 
creases the capacity of the tool and 
the drill chuck is made to accommo- 
date all drill diameters. Chucks can 
also be furnished for flat drill bits. 
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only shortens the time required for 
sharpening, but leaves little excuse for 
the waste of time that results from 
using a dull drill. 


GRINDING AND BUFFING 
MOTORS. 

The Lamb Electric Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is now manufacturing a 
new direct current buffing and grind- 
ing motor, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, in sizes 44 horsepower 
to 5 horsepower and is engaged with 
the design of both larger and smaller 
sizes of this machine and also with a 
motor for alternating current work. 
The buffing and grinding wheels are 
mounted on the armature shaft ex- 
tended, one either side of the motor. 
A tool rest is carried out on an arm 
from the stand on which the motor 
rests. This cast iron stand is de- 
signed either for a bench motor or 
for standing on the floor and contains 
within, the starting box and cut-outs. 
The motor is entirely enclosed in a 
dustproof casing which when removed 
permits ready access to the parts of 
the motor. The motors are built, un- 
less otherwise ordered, to operate on 
a 110 or 220-voit line. In weight and 
speed the machines now being manu- 
factured vary from 65 pounds for. the 
smallest. running 2,800 revolutions per 
minute to 310 pounds for the largest 
running 1,500 revolutions per minute. 


The new plant of the Tool Steel 





LAMB ELECTRIC GRINDER. 


To accompany this drill a “track 
tool grinder” has been designed and 
as shown in Fig. 2 is so made as to 
be attached to the drill frame simply 
by the removal of one of the operat- 
ing cranks. This grinder can then be 
revolved by means of the other crank 
and the train of gears shown in the 
illustration, at a high rate of speed. 
The convenience of this device not 


Motor Gear & Pinion Co. at Car- 
thage, O., is now in operation. The 
plant is turning out a_— specially 
processed and hardened steel gear 
wheel, designed especially for street 
car motors. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, David L. Car- 
penter, of D. L. Carpenter & Co., 
carriage hardware; vice president, E. 
E. Williamson. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Annual Meeting in New York—Foundry Practice, 
Superheated Steam, and Other Subjects Discuzsed— 
Volumetric Theory of Cast Iron Declared Worthless 


The first general gathering of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held in the new home of that 
organization in the Engineering Soci- 
eties Building, New York, Dec. 3-6, at- 
tracted a larger number of members 
and visitors than were ever in attend- 
ance at any of the preceding 55 meet- 
ings of this technical body. . To be 
exact, 727 members were enrolled and 
605 guests. This meeting was also 
notable for many other reasons. 

For the first time topics were con- 
sidered in groups, no scattered papers 
having been presented, and the vigor- 
ous and animated discussions of gas 
power, foundry practice and_ super- 
heated steam, stamps the venture a 
success. Another precedent was es- 
tablished by the holding of two ses- 
sions during the same morning and 
hereafter. the meetings of several sec- 
tions will be held concurrently. 

The discussion of foundry practice 
attracted a large number of foundry- 
men and it is probable that this 
branch of the industry will be more 
carefully considered at future meet- 
ings. 

The superheated steam problem was 
productive of such extensive discus- 
sion that the appointment of a com- 
mittee was recommended to the re- 
search department for co-operation 
with the many individual investigators 
of this question and the co-ordination 
of their experiments. The extensive 
discussion given to the problem of gas 
power generation and application re- 
sulted in the formation of a tempor- 
ary organization with the idea of launch- 
ing a division of the society to be de- 
voted exclusively to this work. The 
ample facilities of the building for 
concurrent meetings was demonstrated 
Thursday morning when sessions were 
held in the main ‘auditorium and in 
one of the lecture rooms, both being 
provided with lanterns for illustrated 
papers. A pressing invitation for 
the next semi-annual -meeting was re- 
ceived from Detroit. 

Annual Business Meeting. 

The annual business meeting pre 
ceded the regular professional session 
Wednesday morning. The report of 
the committee appointed to raise 
funds to pay the society’s share of the 
cost of the land upon which the En- 
gineering Society’s building is erected, 
showed that only 7 per cent of the 


members have responded, and the total 
amount subscribed, including contri- 
butions from those not affiliated with 
the organization, is less than $75,000. 
An appeal was made for subscriptions 
from the members, and it was shown 
that a very small amount from each 
would soon wipe out the indebtedness. 
It was further decided to publish the 
names of the contributors but not the 
amounts. The appointment of a dele- 
gate to represent the society at a 
congress of refrigerating engineers, to 
be held in Paris next year was re- 
ferred to the council. 

Utilization of Low Grade Fuels. 

“The Rational Utilization of Low 
Grade Fuels in Gas Producers” was 
the subject of an interesting paper 
presented by F. E. Junge, of Berlin. 
The ensuing discussion was wide- 
spread and many facts concerning 
fuel wastage in the United States 


‘were presented. Mr. Junge’s paper 


briefly described modern methods of 
utilizing inferior grades of coal and 
their by-products which have been de- 
veloped and applied in Germany. The 
author directed attention to the large 
profits that could be derived from the 
proper utilization of culm, coal dust, 
etc., which accumutates at mines and 
coking plants and is now generally 
wasted. The treatise was an elabor- 
ation of Mr. Junge’s former paper on 
“The Evolution of Gas Power,” pre- 
sented at the last annual mecting, De- 
cember, 1906. 

The discussion was opened by W. 
B. Chapman, who pointed out the lines 
of advancement in Germany, where the 
low grade fuels are carefully con- 
served regardless of their fineness, 
percentage of ash and moisture. Coal 
containing 65 per cent of ash is suc- 
cessfully used in Germany in gas pro- 
duction, the high ash content facili- 
tating gasification, while the abnormal 
moisture has a tendency to retard the 
formation of clinkers. The speaker 
also stated that all low grade fuels can 
be economically gasified in central sta- 
tions where the by-products can be re- 
covered, but to accomplish this suc- 
cessfully he contended that a gas pro- 
ducer must be developed that can be 
adapted to the use of low grade fuels. 
The successful solution of this prob- 
lem is dependent upon the develop- 
ment of the suction producer for bi- 
tuminous fuel, anthracite being used 


almost exclusively at present. The de- 
sign of a plant that would operate 
almost automatically was recom- 
mended. 

Dr. J. A. Holmes referred to the in- 
vestigations that are being conducted 
by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, to ascertain by comparison the 
relative value of fuels. By the pres- 
ent method of mining both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, only a small 
percentage of the vein is taken from 
the ground, the average mined being 
not over 50 per cent in this country. 
In one exaggerated instance ‘only 4 
feet of a 25-foot vein were removed, 
that left underground containing only 
5- per cent of ash. He said that it 
was practical to utilize the low grade 
fuels by locating gas producer plants 
at the mines, and directed attention 
to the tremendous consumption of 
coal in the United States, the total of 
each decade exceeding that of all pre- 
ceding decades. The production dur- 
ing the period extending from 1895 
to 1905 was equal to that of the pre- 
ceding 75 years. The surface coal 
lands have been largely depleted, and 
the mines are being sunk to lower 
levels each year, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the production costs. He 
also referred to the rapid increase in 
the value of coking coal lands which 
are now held at from $1,500 to $2,000 
an acre in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Owing to the tremendous 
waste, President Roosevelt recently 
called attention to the necessity of 
conserving the fuel resources of the 
country, and Dr. Holmes added that 
50 per cent of the output of the zinc 
and lead mines of the country is left = 
on the ground. The president recent- 
ly recommended the establishment of 
a bureau of mining and engineering 
and proposes to place it under the 
supervision of the various engineering 
bodies and under the control of the 
heads of the proper government de- 
partments, 

Disadvantages of the Gas Producer. 

The difficulties encountered in the 
gasification of low grade fuels in 
producer plants as at present designed 
were pointed out by Prof. C. E. Lucke. 
While the producer offers a_ better 
opportunity for the use of low grade 
fuel than the boiler, nevertheless to 
make the operation a commercial suc- 
cess the first cost of the plant must 
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be reduced as well as the labor cost 
connected with its operation. Prof. 
Lucke referred to the difficulties that 
beset all efforts’ to render the opera- 
tion continuous. The first cost of 
the plant is greater than that of a 
steam boi'er installation and the cost 
of firing a fuel not considered low 
grade at one plant was three and 
one-half times as much as ordinary 
anthracite under a boiler. Further- 
more a number of spare producers 
must be provided to prevent the clos- 
ing down of the plant, if the opera- 
tion is to be rendered continuous. 
Prof. William Kent agreed with Prof. 
Lucke and aeclared that the utiliza- 
tion of low grade fuels was scarcely 
a commercial proposition at the pres- 
ent time, and believed that the low 
cost of installing the steam plant has 
postponed the day of the gas pro- 
ducer. 


Apprentice System of the New York 
Central Lines. 


W. B. Russell described the compre- 
hensive apprentice system adopted by 
the New York Central Lines which 
includes special shop instruction car- 
ried on in the shops of this road, 
when the boy is under actual shop 
conditions, shop discipline and shop 
environment. Combined with this 
training, educational classes are held 
during working hours, using courses 
of study, antensely practical in char- 
acter and outlined to illustrate, ex- 
plain and supplement the work in the 
shop by simple and direct methods, 
suited to the needs of the apprentice. 
The scheme starts at the bottom and 
is designed to increase the efficiency 
of the rank and file of mechanics. 
It is expected that exceptionally 
bright boys will profit most by the 
training offered and thus provide the 
necessary leaders. This plan is dir- 
ected toward a broad and well con- 
structed foundation of intelligent, 
thoughtful shop workers. The genius 
is left to reveal himself. The plan is 
now working, and working well, un- 
der a central leadership and providing 
for widely varying conditions in nine 
different places. It may not be, and 
probably is not, perfect, but it has 
proved capable of meeting a specific 
need with great promise for the fu- 
ture. It seems equally well adapted to 
small as well as large organizations, 
is applicable to almost any branch of 
manufacturing or repair work, and can 
be installed in most shops with talent 
already employed. 

This paper was discussed at length 
and many practical suggestions were 
made by those who have planned 
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comprehensive apprenticeship systems. 
Henry L. Gantt said that more good 
work resulted from shop _ training 
than could be had in any other way. 
Description and instruction cards, he 
found, were extremely helpful to the 
instructors. The important point 
aimed at in industrial education is to 
train the shop employes to do as they 
are directed. Another speaker said 
that American shops are — suffering 
from specialization. Furthermore, 
any system that failed to take cogniz- 
ance of the man and his ambition was 
not a success. All efforts in the past 
have been directed toward increasing 
his earning capacity instead of his 
moral and mechanical improvement. 

Prof. Arthur L. Williston, of the 
Pratt Institute, commended the sys- 
tem described by Mr. Russell, but 
added that all methods of training pre- 
sented to the society in the past have 
differed widely, owing to the peculiar- 
ities of local conditions. A point in 
favor of the system under discussion 
is the opportunity presented of train- 
ing the ‘men under actual shop condi- 
tions. The men are also able to use 
the company’s time for education and 
the length of the course, four years, 
is favorable to proper instructions 
when compared with the efforts that 
are made to crowd it in much shorter 
periods. Replying to the discussion 
Mr. Russell said that the plan was by 
no means philanthropic, but was 
adapted to produce better workmen. 
It has been installed in all shops on 
the New York Central employing five 
or more apprentices. In many of the 
shops clubs have been organized, one 
having recently purchased a_ piano 
and another a stereopticon. In clos- 
ing he _ stated that any plan is 
doomed to failure that does not take 
into account actual industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The presentation of the remaining 
papers on the morning’s program 
was deferred until Thursday morning, 
when the discussion of the utilization 
of low grade fuels would also be re- 
sumed, 


Color Photography. 


On Wednesday evening, F. E. Ives, 
honorary member and past president 
of the New York Camera Club, as- 
sisted by A. R. Stieglitz, author and 
editor of the photographic works, de- 
livered a highly interesting and en- 
tertaining lecture on color photogra- 
phy in the main auditorium, which de- 
tailed completely the progress of the 
art to date. The lecture was _illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. 
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Rapid Increase of Gas Producer 
Plants. * 

Reverting to the discussion of the 
utilization of low grade fuels and the 
gas producer on Thursday morning, 
Prof. Robt. H. Fernald, who was in 
charge of the gas producer division 
of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey fuel testing plant, showed that 
during the past 12 months the num- 
ber of gas producer plants in the 
country increased from 150 to 400, and 
of this number 15 per cent are oper- 
ated on bituminous coal and 85 per 
cent on anthracite. The total horse- 
power is estimated at approximately 
130,000, of which about 70 per cent 
is bituminous and the remainder an- 
thracite plants. The average bitumin- 
ous unit is of 1,600 horsepower as 
compared with only 100 horsepower 
for anthracite. This indicates that 
the larger plants have adopted bitum- 
inous coal and the smaller ones are 
operating more successfully on anthra- 
cite. Referring to the relative first 
cost of the producer and steam plant, 
from reports received by the govern- 
ment, it was found that gas plants of 
less than 1,000 horsepower cost from 
15 to 30 per cent more than the cor- 
responding steam plant, but the dif- 
ference was made up by the _ pro- 
ducer installation within two years as 
a result of more economical opera- 
tion. The cost of plants of from 1,000 
to 5,000 horsepower was from 5 to 15 
per cent greater than that of the cor- 
responding steam plant and from 5,000 
horsepower upward, the cost of the 
two installations was found to be 
nearly alike, the producer entailing an 
investment of $73 per horsepower as 
compared with $74 for the steam plant. 
By means of charts thrown on a 
screen the relative economies of gas 
and steam power plants were shown. 
The steam plants showed an average 
thermal efficiency of 10.3 per cent as 
compared with 21.5 per cent for the 
producers. The ash content of the 
coal fired in the producers ranged 
from 19 to 43 per cent, with a coal 
consumption of 1.65 pounds per brake 
horsepower. 

Edward J. Kunze contended that the 
cost of attendance for a large pro- 
ducer plant was greater than that of a 
correspondingly large steam plant. 
He also found that the herring-bone 
grate was not adapted to low grade 
fuels owing to its tendency toward 
clinker formation. The inclined grate 
he also considered impractical and as 


the best results had been obtained by 
agitating the fuel bed slightly he sug- 
gested the use of the chain grate 
equipped with oscillating bars. It was 
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admitted that the steam plant per- 
mitted a much greater overload than 
the gas installation, which latter at 
the maximum averaged about 15 per 
cent. The gas engine was recom- 
mended for steady loads and steam 
power for fluctuating loads. Referring 
to the peculiar action of anthracite 
and bituminous coal when used _ for 
gasification it was stated that certain 
forms of carbon gasify move rapidly 
than others.’ It was found that char- 
coal gasifies rapidly whereas lamp 
black requires a much longer time. In 
reply to a question regarding the cost 
of maintaining a producer plant it was 
stated that the expenditures per an- 
num of a $60,000 plant for several 
years only averaged $147. 

J. R. Bibbins presented a report of 
a duty test on a gas power plant 
which is given herew:th in abstract: 

The test reported represents an ef- 
fort to throw some light upon the 
question of the general character of 
service and average operating effici- 
ency attainable from a modern bitum- 
inous producer gas power plant, and 
whether the high efficiency claimed 
for it is maintained in commercial 
service. It is treated from the practi- 
cal, rather than the scientific stand- 
point, although the methods employed 
were as accurate as possible in a 
field test. 


Control cf Internal Combustion in 
Gas Engines. 


Prof. Charles Edward Lucke, Co- 
lumbia University, presented a highly 
interesting paper entitled “Control of 
Internal Combustion in Gas Engines.” 
He pointed out that gas engine in- 
dicator cards for apparently identical 
settings of the valve gear and gover- 
nor or for constant load, indicate vari- 
ations where there ought to be con 
stancy and where constancy is attained 
in steam engines. 

Three possible causes for these vari- 
ations are examined in the paper un- 
der the headings of mixture variations, 
explosive waves and_ pre-ignitions. 
Mixture variations are examined and 
the conclusion drawn that there seems 
to be little chance of securing abso- 
lute constancy with the present meth 
od of working. The explosive wave is 
examined in the light of the work of 
Mallard and LeChatellier, but is 
shown to be avoidable in some cases 
by giving proper form to the combus 
tion chamber. Pre-ignitions of the 
sort that come and go, especially on 
producer gas, are analyzed in the light 
of some new work on the tempera- 
tures of ignition and it is shown that 
the percentage of hydrogen in the 
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mixture does not determine the tend- 
ency to pre-ignite, but rather the ratio 
of carbon monoxide to oxygen or hy- 
drogen to oxygen. It is also shown that 
when pre-ignitions occur they cannot be 
charged to combustion alone, but are 
due to insufficient cooling of some 
part and are to be avoided by pro- 
portioning the fuel elements to the 
oxygen in the mixture, and by more 
uniform and better cooling of the in- 
terior parts of the engine. 

“The Evolution of the Internal 
Combustion Engine” was discussed by 
Prof. Sidney A. Reeve, of Harvard 
University. He laid emphasis upon 
the fact that the demand which guides 
this evolution is not one for futher 
refinement of efficiency, but for great- 
er mechanical reliability and adaptabil- 
ity. In thése directions the steam-en- 
gine sets a standard far ahead of the 
gas engine. With this in mind 
the author reviews, first, the possibil- 
ities for further development of the 
explosive type of engine. These pos- 
sibilities comprise the design of a 
variable clearance Otto-cycle machine, 
and also the development of a high- 
pressure Lenoir-cycle engine. Both of 
these are broad types, capable of many 
modifications and adaptations to dif- 
ferent services. Secondly, the atten- 
tion is turned to the field of continu- 
ous combustion under constant pres- 
sure, and the development of a Joule- 
cycle machine which should follow 
closely steam engine lines of construc- 
tion. The author closes with the be- 
lief that the gas engine of the future, 
although possibly performing its com- 
bustion explosively, is to be less like 
the gas engine of today than like the 
steam engine of today. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour 
the discussion of these papers was 
limited. 

Co-Operation in the Foundry. 

The session of Thursday morning 
was held in two sections, one of the 
commodious lecture rooms on an up- 
per floor being well filled by those in- 
terested in foundry practice. Discus- 
sion on all the papers presented was 
widespread and vigorous. In the ab- 
sence of W. A. Bole of Pittsburg, his 
paper on “The Foundry Department 
and the Department of Engineering 
Design” was read in abstract by Sec- 
retary Rice. By a number of specific 
examples this paper illustrated the in- 
dependence that must be acknowl- 
edged between the drafting room and 
foundry if suitable castings are to be 
produced. It ‘emphasized the neces- 
sity of the designer combining his 
theory and data with a practical 
knowledge of the powers and limita- 
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tions of the foundry, and pointed out 
that it is equally essential for the 
foundryman to know the intended 
uses of his product, in order particu- 
larly to make intelligent application 
of special treatment in pouring and 
cooling. The paper cited a number 
of cases of failure due to unsuitable 
design or to unsuitable foundry proc- 
ess and suggested modes of treatment 
for certain special cases. 

The discussion was largely con- 
cerned with the size of fillet, several 
speakers citing instances where weak- 
ness had resulted from too great a 
body of metal. Mr. Kleinhans stated 
that better steel castings are secured 
by increasing the size of fillets up to 
the point where piping sets in. An- 
other speaker told of an investigation 
of a fly wheel exp'osion, where an 
extra heavy fillet had resulted in 
shrinkage of iron ‘into the rim, caus- 
ing a large pocket at the point of 
juncture. The same experience in 
similar instances led to the cutting 
down of the mass of metal, thus re- 
moving the difficulty. In the manu- 
facture of pumps the use of a heavy 
fillet frequently led to the dead parti- 
tion in the center being extremely 
porous and eating through in a short 
time. This was avoided by casting 
a l-inch head with a grillage of 1l-inch 
bars, the resulting casting lasting four 
or five times as long as one with the 
heavier head. 

Mr. “Johnson told of a pulley of 3- 
foot diameter, 2-inch rim, which, when 
turned down rather thin, showed 
plainly seams of spongy metal on 
each of the six arms. Occasionally 
in chill castings a diagonal line can 
be traced from the bottom of the chill 
up and in cases of extreme crystalliza- 
tion a pin can sometimes be inserted 
in the openings. Mr. Williams told 
of putting on a riser to overcome the 
shrinkage difficulty in the casting of 
gear wheels. Mr. Lane said that, 
where a fillet is absolutely necessary, 
a chill can sometimes be applied at 
this point with good results. In cast 
iron or steel, he said, the skin is not 
so flexible; it sets first and later 
shrinkage is to the skin and not tow- 
ard the core, though the reverse is 
true with many alloys. The impor- 
tance of keeping sections of large 
castings even and of uniform thick- 
ness, so that metal will not be drawn 
from the heavier sections in cooling, 
was emphasized by several entering 
into the discussion. 


Mixing Molding Sand. 


In the absence of the author, Sec- 
retary Rice also presented by abstract 
the paper of A. E. Outerbridge Jr. of 
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Philadelphia on “Molding Sand.” This 
described a number of original inves- 
tigations in testing and mixing mold- 
ing sand, and the effect of simple me- 
chanical treatment in securing in- 
creased toughness and porosity. One 
passage through a centrifugal mixing 
machine, it was stated, gave a 75 per 
cent increase in toughness. 

In discussing this paper, E. H. 
Mumford told of two classes of treat- 
ment; either putting the sand through 
a reciprocating riddle or turning it 
over with a shovel, and the rubbing 
of the alumina of the sand into the 
individual grains of silex. With the 
formet, the effect is noted that, vary- 
ing with the speed, the tendency is, 
because of the particles all rolling in 
one direction, to cause the alumina to 
nodules. The crys- 
and the sand thus 

Good the 
speaker secured the 
centrifugal the 
“throwing together” method. 

Speaking of core sand, a member 
referred to a case where a foundry- 
man installed a clay grinding mill for 
the grinding of his core sand. He is 
able to re-use about 90 per cent of 
his old core sand and finds he can 
reduce his dry core compound by 50 


gather in small 
tals become bare 


bond. results, 


loses its 
from 


impact or 


said, 
mill by 


are 


per cent. Instead of bond sand, he 
uses ordinary bank sand and secures 
cores which are extremely regular, 


burn evenly and come out well. He 
is also securing heavy economies, hav- 
ing paid for the cost of installing the 
machine by the savings of eight or 10 


months. The speaker further stated 
that this course is impractical for 
cores of less than two inches diame- 


For 1l-inch cores linseed oil and 


ter. 
sharp sand are employed and _ for 
very fine cores an expensive liquid 


compound is utilized. The grinding 
mill is employed only for the larger 
By grinding the sand _thor- 
continued the same _ speaker, 
it on the corner of the 
The decreased amount of 
renders the core ex- 


sizes. 

oughly, 
“they get 
crystals.” 
bond required 
tremely porous. 

Power Service in the Foundry. 

A paper on this subject, read in ab- 
stract by A. D. Williams of Pitts- 
burg, called attention to unusual pos- 
sibilities in the line of power service 
for obtaining maximum production, 
and suggested a number of openings 
for important improvements, one of 
the most important being the giving 
of greater consideration to the crane 
service of the foundry. 

A lengthy discussion was provoked 
by a contribution of Mr. Richards, 
challenging certain statements of Mr. 


Williams in regard to the efficiency 
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of compressed air in its ease of dis- 
tribution through pipes. He recited 
details of its successful use in con- 
nection with the building of the Penn- 
sylvania tunnels and stated that at 
the Phillipsburg plant of the company 
he represents all power is transmitted 
either by e’ectricity or compressed 
air. At the Amherst quarries of the 
Cleveland Co., he declared, 
there miles of com- 
pressed air pipes and pressure is main- 
night without difficulty. 
In the New York tunnel work there 
have been employed 80 air com- 
pressors, with a combined capacity of 
190,000 cubic feet per minute; they 
have been at work constantly night 
and day, Sundays included, and have 
set new speed records. 

Mr. Mumford, though that 
he was not criticising compressed air 
commented 


Stone 


are nine or 10 


tained over 


stating 


or the air compressor, 
upon the fact that the leak in one of 
hard to 


these pipes is a subtle one, 
locate, and that leaky valves are 
, able to prove a source of trouble. 


Another speaker said that because of 


lower pressures and the absence of 
expansion and contraction leaks are 
not so common as with water or 


steam pipes. Mr. Johnson told of a 
5-inch compressed air line 8,000 feet 
long at his plant, which gave practic- 


ally no trouble; it is equipped with 
long sleeve couplings and expansion 
joints. He thought the chances of 
keeping the steam or air line tight 


and in good shape were 10 to 1 in 
favor of air. Mr. Ronceray spoke of 
the availability of water pressure’ to 
Mr. Lane 
lines in 


molding machine’ work. 
told of 
regions giving constant troub'e, while 
air held their pressure 
well, even over holidays. He empha- 
sizes the necessity of having the pipe 
line cared for by a competent engi- 
neer, a point which he said was com- 


monly overlooked in the foundry. 


Foundry for Bench Work. 


steam pipe mining 


long lines 


This paper, the joint production of 
W. J. Keep and Emmet Dwyer, was 
presented in abstract form by the lat- 
ter. It described the steel and 
glass foundry of the Michigan Stove 
Co. and was not discussed at length. 

A Volumetric Study of Cast Iron. 

The concluding paper presented at 
this session, a discussion on the above 
subject by Henry M. Lane of Cleve- 
land, was illustrated by a number of 
were explained 
of a 


new 


lantern slides, which 
by the author. The 
number of charts shown was largely 
destroyed by errors in drawing, re- 
sulting in the proportions of impuri- 
ties to the volume of iron not being 


usefulness 
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The 
discoveries 


correctly maintained. paper 
dealt with the 
regarding the volume occupied by im- 
purities in cast iron, dealt also with 
malleable castings and compared gray 


author’s 


iron castings with wrought iron. 

The ensuing discussion brought out 
a very general disinclination to accept 
forth by Mr. Lane. 


theories 5 
said 


the set 
Mr. Johnson, the 
that both in theory and practice the 


paper was absolutely in error so far 


first speaker, 


as malleable castings were concerned. 
penetrate through iron, 
The only part of the 


Carbon can 
he continued. 
malleable casting which is: worth any- 
thing is the outside skin, which is de- 
carbonized. The otherwise 
might almost as well be hollow, ex- 
cept for the opposition offered to col- 
lapse. Volumetric study, he conc!uded, 
was without basis, except so far as it 
carbon in cast 


casting 


concerned’ graphitic 


iron. 

Mr. Lane was questioned in regard 
to the nature of the pickling bath in 
which several small castings entering 
had re- 
He said 


largely into his discussion 
mained a number of months. 
it was very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
about a 1 per cent bath. Mr. Keep 
said this acid was used to take the 
silicon. off the casting. A sulphuric 
acid bath is also but in 
time hydrochloric disinte- 


Mr. offered 


discussion, the 


employed, 
acid will 
grate Outerbridge 
a written describing 
action of the weak acids in the bilge 
water from the hold of freight steam- 
er in producing an effect on a cast 
iron strainer similar to that described 
by Mr. Lane, and cited another case 
had so 


iron. 


where oil refiners’ acids 
changed the character of a cast iron 
pipe that picks penetrated it without 
difficulty. 

Prof. Stoughton said that Mr. Lane’s 
theory was interesting, whether cor- 
rect or not. It would hold, in his 
opinion, for graphitic carbon, but not 
because they 
Graphitic 
space and there- 
fore is of He told of the 
theory advanced by Sir William Aus- 
ten dealing with the molecular 
ume of impurities and stated that this 


elements 
State. 


other 
a combined 


for the 
are in 
carbon 


does occupy 


interest. 
vol- 


bore many points of resemblance -to 


that offered by Mr. Lane. The for 
mer was put forth many years ago. 
Prof. Stoughton also took issue with 
the author of the paper over the 


statement made in its presentation that 
the microscope was of little value to 
the foundryman. It has already helped 
the foundryman greatly, he declared, 
more 


and can be of as much or even 


assistance in the foundry as in steel 
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works, all of which, provided they 
are of any considerable size, are now 
equipped with a complete microscopic 
department. The problem of the iron 
foundryman is much more complex 
than that of the steel founder and 
therefore the microscope can properly 
be applied and will prove of much 
importance. He cited the case of a 
concern operating a number of gray 
iron foundries having taken up within 
a year the microscopic study of cast 
iron. Prof. Stoughton stated that at 
the afternoon session he hoped to be 
able to present a number lantern 
slides in proof of his contention. An- 
other speaker, in closing the discus- 
for the morning, said that Mr. 
Lane had given a few facts, but that 
the further his paper was 
entirely negatived failure 
take into consideration the fact of the 


of 


sion 
value of 


by his to 


elements combining. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The discussion of foundry practice 
the main auditorium 
on Thursday afternoon. In refutation 
of the statement made by Mr. Lane 
at the morning session that the micro- 


was continued in 


scrope is of little value to the found- 
Prof. Bradley Stoughton sup- 
ported his contention that the contrary 


ryman, 


is true with a large number of lan- 
tern slide illustrations of micrographs 
of different grades of iron as well as 
steel. 

Owing to the absence of Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, the secretary read 
stract of his paper on “Specifications 


an ab- 


for Iron and Fuel, and Method of 
Testing Foundry Output,’ which was 
published in the Dec. 5 issue of 
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Cupola Practice. 


The paper prepared by W. J. Keep 
“The Cupola and Iron 
Mixtures” considerable 


on Foundry 


aroused dis- 


cussion. ‘The author related some of 


his en- 
the 


his 


experiences and 
the 
operation 


foundry 
to aid in 
economical of 
He pointed out that the suc- 
cessful operation of the cupola is due 


his 
deavors founder 
more 


plant. 


more to the skil of the operator than 
Re- 


garding mixtures it seems difficult for 


to the proportion of the furnace. 


the founder to understand the relation 
and physical com- 
the effect of 

One method of calcu- 


between chemical 


position and slow and 
rapid cooling. 
lating mixtures to secure various qual- 


ities of castings was also given and 


the regulation of the percentage of 
silicon by mechanical analysis was 
described. 

A written discussion prepared by 


W. 


R. Brandon was read by the sec- 


* 
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retary, in which Mr. Brandon took 
issue with Mr. Keep regarding his 
statements anent cupola linings. In 


reply Mr. Keep said that cupo'‘as are 
much alike and he selected the one 
described owing to the good work it 
has accomplished. In reply to a ques- 
tion regarding the use of borings, he 
said they can be used to good ad- 
vantage to close up the grain of the 
iron. These should be charged in 
wooden boxes, and it is obvious that 
will not be totally destroyed 
until the melting point! is reached. 
The strength of a test bar, Mr. Keep 
said, was in proportion to its size and 
its strength is increased 25 per cent 
by tumbling and suggested that it 
would be advisable for all foundry- 
men to tumble their castings to in- 
crease their strength. 


these 


Foundry Blower Practice. 


of “Foundry 
given in full on an- 


An able discussion 


Blower Practice,” 


other page of this issue, was presented 


by W. B. Snow. 

In discussion several alleged errors 
in the tables presented by Mr. Snow 
were pointed out, but these were un- 
doubtedly due to the method of calcu- 
lation. It was suggested that if some 
proper method were evolved for test- 
ing b'owers it would not be difficult 
to arrange a standard for blower pv*ac- 
tice. 

E. H. Berry presented the following 
abstract of a paper on “Patterns for 
Repetition Work”: 

“A distinction exists, based on out- 
between jobbing 

In the former, slightly cheaper 
justifies 


put, repetition and 
work. 
production considerable ex- 
penditure in design and constructing. 

“Pattern drawings are essential. Also 
between the drafting 
Draw- 


di- 


co-operation 
room and other departments. 
ings should show actual pattern 


mensions, required draft, 
parting and carding. 

“Standard flask 
Limits are given for one-man molds. 
Plate 
‘split’—as 


accuracy, 


sizes are desirable. 


patterns—ordinary, ‘reversible’ 
Comp ‘icated 
De- 
tails discussed are: Height and spac- 


or preferred. 


partings compel ‘open’ carding. 


ing of mold board cleats; unnecessary 
rounds and fillets; draft; dimensioning 
draft; runner sections; connection de 
tails; materials. 

“Accuracy is unnecessary where fin- 


ish is allowed, but is essential at 
other specified points. Economical 
construction methods are _ outlined, 


and working instructions quoted. Ex- 
cessive pattern duplication shou'd be 
Precautions on new work 
Carding different pat- 


I[m- 


avoided. 
are suggested. 
undesirable. 


terns is altogether 
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portant construction details are ac- 
curacy of rounds apd fillets, and fit- 
ting of flask pins to gage.” 

Limitations of Molding Machines. 

Attention was directed to “Some 
Limitations of Molding Machines” by 
E. H. Mumford, who stated that many 
of the limitations known to the pres- 
ent American machines are eliminated 
in the French machines which are 
now being introduced in this country, 
and which are fully described in Mr. 
Mumford’s paper. He added that the 
French machine promises to carry the 
art of power machine molding in this 
country farther than it has ever been 
carried before. Mr. E. Ronceray, 
Paris, inventor of the French process 
of machine molding, briefly described 
the various devices now in use where- 
by the most intricate molds can be 
successfully made by machine. 

A recommendation to standardize 
foundry equipment, with specific ref- 
e-ence to flasks, was referred to the 
council of the society. 


Reception. 


The only distinctive social feature 
of the meeting was. the largely at- 
tended reception in the Engineering 
Societies building on Thursday even- 
ing. The president and president- 
elect received the members and guests 
in the auditorium and the reception 
was followed by dancing on the fifth 
floor of the building, which was con- 
tinued throughout the evening. Sup- 
per was served from 10 until 12 
o'clock. 

The Superheated Steam Problem. 

At the concluding session, Friday 
morning, two important papers were 
presented touching on different phases 


of the superheated steam problem. 
These were productive of such ex- 
tensive discussion that the appoint- 


ment of a committee of the society 
was recommended to the research de- 
partment for co-operation with the 
many individual investigators of this 
question and the co-ordination of their 
experiments. 

Prof. C. C. Thomas, of Ithaca, N. 
Y., in person presented a synopsis 
of his important contribution, a treat- 
ise on “The Specific Heat of Super- 
heated Steam.” This gave in graphic 
form the results of an extensive series 
of experiments made in such manner 
that the accuracy of the work is es- 
tablished. The work extended over 
three years of continuous research, 
and the various series of experiments 
were so planned that they check each 
other, and this serves to verify the 
accuracy of the results. The method 
included heating the steam by 

of the electric current. The 


used 
means 
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development and final form of ap- 
paratus were fully described, as were 
the methods of making observations. 
The results were given in such form 
as to afford means of comparing them 
with results obtained by various other 
experimentors in the same line. <A 
Mollier heat-diagram, prepared by the 
author and included with the paper, 
gave the results of the investigation 
in convenient form for immediate use 
by engineers. 

The discussion ensuing emphasized 
the difficu'ty of securing reliable re- 
sults for extremely high pressures, 
though admitting the acceptability of 
Prof. Thomas’s results for pressures 
ranging from 100 to 200 pounds per 
square inch. A paper on “Engine De- 
sign Adapted for the Use of Super- 
heated Steam” was then presented by 
Max E. R. Toltz, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Superheated Steam Engine Design. 

In connection with several drawings 
illustrating a German engine designed 
for the use of superheated steam and 
drawings of cylinder and valve de- 
tails, this paper presented a number 
of recommendations based on the ex- 
perience of the writer. The advan- 
tages of the use of superheated steam 
he enumerated under three headings: 
a. It eliminates almost all cylinder 
condensation. b. Its volume increases 
and the clearances in the cylinder are 
therefore reduced. c. The degree of 
efficiency of the “Carnot’s” process in 
the engine is raised. 

Superheated steam of 575 degrees 
Fahr. should be used. On account of the 
large wearing surface, which is difficult 
to lubricate, the Corliss valve can gen-, 
erally take steam having a temperature 
of only 475 degrees Fahr. This is not 
high enough to get economy. 

Double seated poppet valves for 
small engines with low piston speed 
and four seated poppet valves for 
large engines with high piston speed 
to be used for highly superheated 
steam. Piston valves can also be 
recommended, It is advantageous to 
locate the poppet valves in the cylin- 
der heads which makes a plain cylin- 
der. No steam jacket is necessary for 
the high pressure cylinder. The mate- 
rial of the cylinders should be distrib- 
uted uniformly to prevent warping, 
due to high temperatures. The tandem 
type of engine was recommended on 
account of its being able to use high 
piston speed, which reduces first cost. 
Latest types of poppet valve engines 
in Europe have 230 to 240 revolutions 
per minute. Valve casings cast on 
cylinders should have no steam chan- 
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nels cast on. The piston should have 
three rings of good width. For hor- 
izontal engines it should be guided by 
a bearing of the extended piston rod. 
The piston should be lubricated direct- 
ly and the piston rod packing should be 
metallic. The cut-off can be reduced 
but cylinder dimensions should then 
be enlarged. At velocities from 40 
per cent to 60 per cent greater than 
that of saturated steam, superheated 
steam will not show a throttling line 
of expansion on the indicator diagram. 

In the course of the discussion on 
this paper one speaker suggested that 
the design of an engine for the use of 


superheated steam should’ be along 


lines very similar to those of the gas, 


engine. Mr. Emerson brought up the 
well known fact of huge discrepancies 
in results shown by locomotives on 
test runs and in actual service and 
stated that in the former almost any 
desired results could be obtained, the 
only limit being the willingness of the 
railroad management’ to accept them. 
Mr. Crocker advocated a lower degree 
of superheat, fixing 500 degrees Fahr. 
as the serviceable limit and declaring 
that the attempt to extend this limit 
has had much to do with retarding 
the general adoption of this type of 
engine. Mr. Seymour classified the 
economies secured by the use of su- 
perheated steam under two headings; 
the increase in the range of tempera- 
ture limits and the physical effect, as 
illustrated by decreased heat transfer- 
rence. Commercial economy, he de- 
clared, was reduced by attempting to 
use very highly superheated steam 
Among the difficulties incidental to 
its use, as pointed out by other 
speakers, were the lack of condensing 
facilities on engines not originally 
planned for superheaters and the in- 
ability to secure tight joints after re- 
pairs have been made. The question 
of lubrication was also brought up, 
one speaker recommending the use of 
filtered fluid oil, with a flash limit of 
350 to 400 degrees, and another stat- 
ing that cylinder lubrication is more 
satisfactory with a moderate degree of 
superheat. In concluding the discus- 
sion Mr. Toltz declared that from 
actual service sheets of locomotives an 
increase is economy of from 15 to 18 
per cent can be shown by the use of 
superheated steam, while by its  in- 
stallation in any boiler plant an 
economy increase of 8 to 10 per cent 


can be secured. 


The Friction Drive. 


An interesting paper by Prof. W. 
F. M. Goss, of the University of IlIli- 
nois, was presented by Mr. Pomeroy, 
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who read an extensive abstract, the 
main points of which are given below: 

A friction drive, as the term is here 
employed, consists of a fibrous or 
somewhat yielding driving wheel work- 
ing in rolling contact with a metallic 
driven wheel. The power which may 
be transmitted by such a drive is a 
function of the pressure of contact 
which may be maintained between the 
wheels and of the co-efficient of fric- 
tion which is developed in conse- 
quence of this pressure. A method of 
experimentation, designed to disclose 
numerical values for these factors was 
described, and facts concerning the 
pressure resisting and frictional qual- 
ities of fibrous wheels composed of 
such materials as straw fiber, leather, 
leather fiber, and sulphite fiber, as de- 
termined by experiments, were set 
forth. Formulae based upon these 
data, which may be employed for cal- 
culating the power that can be trans- 
mitted by such fibrous wheels when 
employed to drive wheels of iron, 
aluminum, and type metal, were also 
developed. Tables and diagrams based 
upon these formulae constitute a sum 
mary of results in convenient form for 
use. 

There was no discussion on_ this 
paper, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, and the session. was concluded 
with the presentation by Prof, Jacob 
H. Wallace, of the University of Col- 
orado, of a paper on “Cylinder Port 
Velocities,” abstracted as follows: 

The velocity of flow through the 
port of a steam engine depends upon 
the port opening and the piston veloc- 
ity. For a*constant velocity of flow 
during a stroke the port opening must 
be proportional to the piston velocity. 
If the piston velocity be applied graph- 
ically to represent port opening as in 
a Bilgram valve diagram a steam lap 
curve for a constant velocity of flow 
will be established. A valve gear to 
afford that velocity of flow must pro- 
vide the same port opening for the 
same crank position. A set of curves 
may be obtained by establishing other 
constant velocity curves by means of 
which the velocity for any crank posi- 
tion may be determined. 

At a brief business session immedi- 
ately following, the thanks of the so 
ciety were voted to those who had 
made possible excursion trips for the 
members and to the others aiding in 
making the meeting a success. Greet 
ings were received from other scien- 
tific organizations and President Hut- 
ton turned over the gavel to his suc- 
cessor, M. L. Holman, by whom the 


meeting was adjourned. 
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Gas Power Organization. 

The extensive discussion given to 
various topics incidental to the wide 
problem of gas power generation and 
application resulted®in an informal 
meeting, after the close of the regular 
meeting Friday, of some 40 members 
particularly interested in the subject 
and in the formation of a temporary 
organization with the idea of launch- 
ing a division of the society to be 
devoted exclusively to this work. 
Among those prominent in the discus- 
sion were Albert A. Cary, F. W. Still- 
man, Robert H. Fernald, L. B. Lent, 
Henry H. Suplee and Chas. E. Lucke. 
Prof. Lucke, who presided, stated 
that there were probably 100 well in- 
formed men in this conutry experi- 
menting with gas producers and a 
much larger number working with gas 
engines. He made a plea for the 
holding of frequent meetings, at which 
there should be a free interchange of 
experiences and ideas with the aim 
of fostering and advancing the progress 
of gas as power. Dr. Lucke was made 
temporary chairman and Henry H. 
Suplee, temporary secretary, the lat- 
ter being delegated to lay the project 
before the council of the society and 
request permission for the formal or- 
ganization of a gas power division. 
The plan is to make this thoroughly 
scientific, eliminating the commercial 
element, and to hold meetings as fre- 
quently as once a month, provision 
being made for the publication of all 
papers of general interest. 


Excursion Features. 

Several hundred members and guests 
of the society on Wednesday after- 
noon availed themselves of the invita- 
tion of Charles. M. Jacobs, chief en- 
gineer of the Hudson companies, to 
inspect the tunnel now nearing com- 
pletion between Hoboken, N. J., and 
Christopher street, New York. Two 
inspection parties were organized, one 
proceeding only as far as the caisson 
and the other walking the entire two 
miles beneath the North rive:. A de- 
scriptive circular written by ‘S. D. V. 
Burr and published by the society re- 
lated the history of the tunneling op- 
erations under North river from the 
earliest attempts of D. C. Haskin, a 
third of a century ago down through 
the successful undertakings of the 
Hudson companies, and placards at 
various points in the tube pointed out 
various points of interest. The trip 
of two miles was made in about an 
hour. 

Advantage of the invitation of F. 
H. Stillman, of the Watson-Stillman 
Co., was also taken by a large number 
to visit the works of that company 
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at Aldene, N. J., where a 300-horse- 
power gas producer and engine had 
just been completed. This inspection 
was of particular interest in view of 
the wide prominence given the gas 
power problem throughout the ses- 
sions of the meeting. A number of 
small parties were also made up to 
visit the Pennsylvania cross-town 
tunnel, upon invitation of D. L. 
Hough, president of the United En- 
gineering & Contracting Co., and the 
new plant of the McGraw Publishing 
Co., a unique office and manufacturing 
structure of reinforced concrete at 239 
West 39th street, was open to mem- 
bers and guests during the week. 


NO SUSPENSIONS 


Of Industrial Plants in San Francisco 
—Building Less Active. 

San Francisco, Dec. 1—As far as 
known, not an industrial plant in San 
Francisco has suspended. The gov- 
ernor of California declared a holiday 
from day to day, to avoid a rush on 
zeny weak bank in the state. The 
suspension of the California Safe De- 
posit and Trust Co. caused a scare, 
and it was feared that a run would 
result. That bank invested a large 
amount of its funds in the Tesla Coal 
Co., and could not realize. One lit- 
tle mushroom bank in this city also 
suspended. To avert a possible panic 
or even a scare through the suspen- 
sion of a few more of such concerns, 
started since the fire by men without 
experience, the holidays proved ef- 
fective. The big banks had enough 
money to supply all legitimate de- 
mands, and they did not take advan- 
tage of the legal holidays. Califor- 
nians took the clearing house certifi- 
eates reluctantly, because they are ac- 
customed to handling coin, and have 
en aversion for paper money. Build- 
ing operations diminished _ slightly, 
which may be attributed in part to 
the financial flurry. High wages, ex- 
orbitant prices for material, and the 
aversion of men to do honest work, 
may have had more to do with the 
lessening of building enterprises than 
the money stringency. Construction 
work in the interior, and especially in 
the mountain regions, has been cur- 
tailed, as it always is at this season, 
when the winter sets in, and the men 
One of the large 
Angeles 


fiock to the city. 
cepartment stores in Los 
failed recently, with liabilities reported 
at $500,000. The establishment was 
comparatively new and located in the 
new retail district of that city. In- 
dustrial plants in San Francisco and 
its suburbs are working with full 


force. 
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IMPROVED TONE 





Is Noted in Manufacturing Business 
in Columbus. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Columbus, O., Dec. 7.—Interviews 
with officials of the leading iron and 
steel industries of Columbus indicate 
that business is taking on a better 
tone and all say they have reason to 
hope that normal conditions will be 
resumed after the first of the year. 
Inquiries received in the last 10 days 
indicate that buyers will be in the 
market as usual next year. 

The private bank that closed its doors 
was more of a brokerage office than a 
bank and the number of its depositors 
was very limited. Its suspension was 
due more to a disagreement between 
partners than to the financial disturbance. 
The ‘banks of the city, to their credit, 
have met in cash, all payrolls, that are 
normally paid in cash, with the excep- 
tion of the first week. This means that 
they have made up the payrolls for the 
Hocking Valley railway, and for the sev- 
eral large coal companies doing business 
in the Hocking Valley and having head-., 
quarters here. 

Russell Kilbourne, of the Kilbourne 
& Jacobs Mfg. Co., says that inquiries 
have been coming in very fast in the 
last week and that a good bunch of 
orders is now in sight. The last 10 
days, he said, has put a new face on 
business conditions and the outlook 
has been brightening steadily. 

David Singleton, general manager 
of the Co'umbus Forge & Iron Co., 
reports that business is improving and 
he hopes to see it back to normal 
after the first of the year. The plant 
is still running with its short force, 
but the inquiries being received indi- 
cate that the orders will be coming 
in after Jan. 1. He does not expect 
material improvement this month, as 
buyers usually let their stock run 
down for the annual invoices which 
take place the last of the year and 
do not stock up again until the open- 
ing of the new year. ‘ 

Secretary Miller, of the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., says that, while his company is 
still trimming in expenses wherever 
it can, he has reason to believe that a 
better feeling exists and that business 
will open up again after Jan. 1. 

Officials of the Ralston Steel Car 
Co. and a number of other industries 
expressed views similar to those quot- 
ed. All feel sure that the worst of 
the depression is over and that busi- 
ness is on the rise again. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is the 
first of the steam roads entering Co- 
lumbus to signify its acceptance of 
the plans and terms of the city for 
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the elimination of grade crossings in 
the city. The plans contemplate over- 
head crossings constructed largely of 
steel. It is expected the other roads 
will sign the contracts with the city 
in the near future. The interurbans 
are not satisfied with the plans. They 
ask for an 18-foot instead of 16-foot 
clearance. 

The Kilbourne-Jacobs Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, closed down practically all of 
its departments Dec. 1, for annual in- 
voice and repairs, and resumed oper- 
ation again the middle of this week. 
The present working force will not 
be materially increased until after the 
first of the year. 

The Columbus Malleable Casting 
Co., which commenced business about 
three months ago, has completed its 
second furnace, but will not start it 
until business begins to pick up again. 
It has been operating with one fur- 
nace, turning out between 15 and 18 
tons daily. With the new furnace, its 
daily capacity will be about 35 tons 
A large part of the output of the com- 
pany has been, up to this time, taken 
by the Ralston Steel. Car Co. 


NO IMPROVEMENT 


In Industrial Conditions at Milwau- 
kee, But More Cash in Use. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 5—The IIli- 
nois Steel Co., a part of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which em- 
ploys about 1,800 men in Milwaukee, 
has laid off about half its force. All 
of the merchant mills and the two 
blast furnaces have been closed down, 
leaving only the rail mill and the top- 
and-bottom mill in operation. 

Conditions have not improved here. 
They are worse, if anything, for the 
reason that the financial disturbance 
has been actually felt here but a few 
weeks. Manufactories producing iron 
goods are the heaviest sufferers, and 
none of those that have closed de- 
partments have increased forces since. 

Cne of the strongest indications of 
the situation is afforded by the local 
railroads. Foreign cars are being hur- 
ried off the lines with all possible 
dispatch, to avoid per diem charges, 
the most significant feature of this 
policy being the fact that the cars are 
being dispatched unloaded. Cars of 
lesser capacities are being switched 
to one side, and not repaired, while 
only the heavier cars are being re- 
paired and kept in service. Switching 
crews are being laid off, and there has 
been a heavy reduction in freight. 
The local banks, however, appear to 
be in excellent condition, and consid- 
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erably more cash is being passed out 
than has been the case at any time for 
a month preceding. 


MORE FOUNDRY WORK 


In the Chicago District—Strict Econ- 
omy Is Still Necessary. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Chicago, Dec. 7.—The industrial 
situation in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago at present is stronger in one re- 
spect certainly than it has been any 
time in the past two months in that 
the various institutions have accom- 
modated themselves pretty thorough- 
ly by this time to the restricted con- 
ditions under which they must oper- 
ate. The period of trying uncertainty 
as to whether obligations could be 
tided over may be said to have passed 
for the manufacturer. At the same 
time, the necessity for cutting ex- 
penses to a minimum, of ceasing near- 
ly all new construction work and of 
operating with reduced labor crews is 
still in: force at these plants where 
retrenchment has been necessary. The 
embarrassment resulting from these 
causes is no longer increasing in this 
district, however, and inquiry gener- 
ally elicits a common sentiment to 
play safe on the present scale of op- 

erations until positive evidence of a 

buying demand with a financial con- 

dition to support it presents itse'f to 
give assurance of the ready absorp- 
tion of increased or normal output. 

Actually this assurance for the imme- 

diate future is still lacking and there 

are but few instances of former con- 
ditions restored where reductions 
were made, but it is true that a re- 
turning tide of confidence has clearly 
manifested itself and is carrying with 
it rumors and plans for resumption 
that promise the not distant advent 

of that period. It is probable that a 

further curtailment in the production 

of semi-finished material both by the 

Steel Corporation and independent in- 

terests will be made at Chicago, but 

appearances point to a change for the 
better, if anything, in the activity of 
machine shops and foundries. The 
curtailment of merchant pig iron will 
probably reach 70 per cent of the 
total capacity in this district and the 
steel companies’ production between 
30 and 40 per cent. Output from mill 
has been affected in widely varying 
degree at ihe different plants, but, 
taking the entire period of depres- 
sion, the bottom point of which ap- 
parently has been reached, it is not 
too much to say that outside of the 

Steel Corporation a reduction of from 

50 to 60 per cent has been necessary. 

Machine shops are working about one- 
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third below normal.and foundry oper- 
ations, at one time suspended to the 
extent of nearly 60 per cent, are now 
doing nearly 25 per cent better than 
that. 


MORE CONFIDENCE 


In Cincinnati, But ‘Material Change 
Not Expected Soon. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

Cincinnati, Dec. 7.—Industrial con- 
ditions here this week have shown 
no material change so far as curtail- 
ment of forces or resumption of work 
is concerned, but there is a more con- 
fident feeling developing and collec- 
tions have improved. Correspondence 
is more encouraging and indicates that 
after the first of the year there is 
likely to be order placing. 

There are a number of machine tool 
plants that are still running full time 
and with full forces. Some have re- 
duced working hours from 55 hours 
4o 40 hours and some very large 
plants have reduced their forces from 
25 per cent in some cases to 40 per 
cent in others. A few have made 
heavier reductions, but the figures 
given are fairly representative of the 
way the machinery and foundry in- 
terests have been affected by the de- 
pression. It appears that no further 
shrinkage in working forces is likely 
for the present, because most of the 
orders now on the books will be 
filled, as the cancellations have prac- 
tically stopped. Some of the manu- 
facturers are in strong position and 
say they are not afraid to make some 
stock under the belief that when busi- 
ness picks up prompt deliveries will 
be a selling point and they are wel- 
coming an opportunity to get a little 
stock ahead. 

European orders and orders from 
Mexico, Canada and the extreme west 
have been in evidence more than 
from the strictly domestic trade dur- 
ing the week, but still several con- 
cerns report the booking of some nice 
business this week. 

Curtailment in working hours and 
forces is practically over and in view of 
the general conditions it is surprising 
the number of large plants that are con- 
tinuing to run full time with full forces. 
The outlook and general attitude of the 
manufacturers in the whole machinery 
field here grows more optimistic with 
each week. The inqusries under con- 
sideration are regarded as indicative of 
actual wants and not merely shopping. 
In one instance figures were asked for 
on some certain sizes of machines by a 
railroad with a date set for reply. This 
was followed by a telegram correcting 
the date to a nearer period. In another 
instance an engine builder lost an order 
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upon which he was figuring, but upon 
finding that the order was actually 
placed, the circumstance was not so ex- 
asperating, as it furnished evidence of 
an actual intention to buy. 

The King Machine Tool Co., is in- 
stalling a new boiler, as additional power 
was needed to operate its increased 
equipment. 

The Triumph Mfg. Co., is moving in- 
to its new building this week. The com- 
pany has been occupying the third floor 
of the Cincinnati Machine Tool Co.’s 
plant and that company will now utilize 
the space vacated in its own business. 

The foundrymen of Cincinnati and vi- 
cinity will hold a meeting this week to 
consider a report from their committee 
appointed to draw uniform form of con- 
tract applicable to the purchase of cast- 
ings by the machine tool builders. It is 
believed that, when this” uniform con- 
tract basis shall be brought to completion 
by conferences between the machine tool 
builders and the foundrymen, much of 
the friction between these two interests 
will be eliminated. 


FEW SUSPENSIONS 


Of Plants in Cleveland District—Fi- 
nancial Situation Better. 

Cleveland has been moderately for- 
tunate in the extent to which the 
present inactivity of business has af- 
fected the city’s industrial prosperity. 
While curtailment of output has been 
exercised to a marked degree in com- 
mon with other manufacturing cen- 
ters, instances of complete suspen- 
sions of operations during the past 
month, in which the greatest force of 
depression has been felt, have been 
few and for short periods. Not more 
than 10 metal-working shops have 
been closed for various lengths of 
time during the period of trade inac- 
tivity, but these are now all operating, 
though not at full capacity. 

Care has been taken by manufac- 
turers to keep all employes upon their 
payrolls as far as possible and to 
save the latter from hardship and dis- 
tress. Some shops are operating with 
a full force for three days a_ week, 
while others are alternating in work- 
ing part of their force one week and 
the remainder during the following 
week. 
¢ Jt is estimated that the foundry 
output in this district is about 60 per 
cent of the normal capacity and that 
payrolls have been reduced to about 
one-half in metal-working institutions. 
The automobile industry, as is to be 
expected in times of business 
depression, has_ suffered  considera- 
bly, but only one company, the 
Royal Motor Car Co. has been 
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embarrassed in any way, and the 
appointment of a receiver, for that 
company is said to be due entirely to 
the tight condition in available cash. 
The officers of the company declare 
that it is perfectly solvent. Opera- 
tions in automobile shops are now be- 
ing carried on at a very fair extent, 
even better than might be imagined 
in view of the prevailing commercial 
conditions. 
Sentiment Has Improved. 

Business sentiment in this. district 
has gradual'y improved during the 
past several weeks as the stringency 
in money has been diminished. While 
a variety of opinions are expressed re- 
garding the future, the consensus of 
belief is that a safe and sound resump- 
tion of business, founded upon a more 
conservative basis than in the past, 
may be expected in the early part of 
the incoming year. 

Operations at the local plant of the 
American Ship Building Co. have been 
considerably reduced, and the work 
now being carried on is large'y of 
the repair variety. More men have 
been added to the works force since 
the beginning of curtailment, how- 
ever, and enough new business is at 
land to maintain plant activity until 
next spring, while additional boat 
projects are expected to materidlize 
with the relief of the financial string- 
ency. The mills of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., in this city, are all 
cperating, but the Emma and New- 
burg blast furnaces of the company 
are temporarily out of blast. The mer- 
chant stacks of the Cleveland Fur- 
nace Co. and the Upson Nut Co. are 
steadily operating although the latter 
is about to be blown out for several 
weeks for repairs. The weakness in 
the bar iron market has caused the 
closing at intervals of both the Empire 
and the Union rolling mills in this city, 
and the plant of the Cleveland Steel Co. 
is also idle, but it is stated that the 
latter will resume in a_ short time. 
The works of the Otis Steel Co. are 
operating at a comparatively high 
percentage of their capacity, and 
Looked orders are such as to justify 
the maintenance of this condition for 


some time, it is stated. 





LITTLE CHANGE AT ST. LOUIS. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

St. Louis, Dec. 7.—The industrial 
situation in St. Louis and East St. 
Louis, Ill., has practical'y undergone 
no change during the week. None of 
ihe plants that closed down on ac- 
count of surplus products or money 
stringency has resumed _ operations, 
and. no new ones have closed down. 
East St. Louis today promises some 
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relief by offering to pay her ‘em- 
ployes’ payroll and claim aecounts in 
cash. 

The money situation was discussed 
by the East St. Louis Commercial 
Club Thursday night, and conditions 
in East St. Louis were declared to 
be improving rapid'y. The city is 
ready to take the lid off money mat- 
ters as soon as the eastern cities set 
the example and promise to follow 
the lead, it was asserted by well- 
known bankers and business men. 

L. C. Haynes, vice president of the 
East St. Louis and Suburban Railroad 
Co., asserted that less than 2,000 white 
liborers and mechanics were out of 
employment, but that several thousand 
Greeks and Armenians had been dis- 
charged. . 


SOME PLANTS RESUME, 
But Permanent Operation Not Assured 
—Plate Mills on Ha'f Time. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Philadelphia, Dec. 7.—The industrial 
situation in this territory has shown 
few changes during the past week. 
Word comes from Goshen, Va., that 
the Victoria furnace of the Goshen 
Iron Co., the largest stack in Virginia, 
was blown out today for relining, and 
that it will not be put in blast again 
until matters have changed materially 
for the better. The recent curtailment 
of pig iron production in Pennsyiva- 
nia by the closing of furnaces appears 
to have been radical enough to bring 
production and consumption very 
close together, and no further shut- 
downs are reported. Among the 
mills reduced forces or short time are 
still the rule. The Pencoyd works 
of the American Bridge Co. here are 
running five days a week, but at 
Coatesville the plate mills of the 
Worth and Lukens companies are 
making barely half time. After a 
week’s suspension, the Alan Wood, 
Longmead, and other plants at Con- 
shohocken are to resume next Mon- 
day, but this is not expected to be 
pezmanent. The Midva'te Steel Co., 
which has large government contracts, 
does not appear as yet to have been 
affected by the prevailing depression. 
Many reductions in wages, generally 
averaging about 10 per cent, have been 

made. 


Inmates of the Indiana refo-matory 
at Jeffersonville have finished a new 
foundry at that institution. It is 320 
x 138 feet and all of the work ex- 
cept the steel castings was done by 
convicts. The product of the foun- 
dry will be purchased by the Indiana 
Manufacturing Co., Peru, Ind. 
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Price Recovery Continues in Stocks 


A continuation of the recovery of 
security prices is evidenced by a re- 
view of the past week’s market con- 
ditions. The feeling is generally held 
that the favorable developments in 
the market, in a measure at least, re- 
flect the better tone in general com- 
mercial affairs, although much of the 
recovery may be attributed to the 


manipulation of professional market 
operators. The bear party sustained 
a severe rout, and was forced to cover 
extensively. A rapid upward move- 
ment of the market is not expected 
by conservative operators, who hold 
to the belief that the recent impzove- 
ment has been too rapid and that a 
reaction appears likely to manifest it- 
self soon. Present financial condi- 
tions, it is thought, forbid an exten- 
sive bull campaign at this time. 
The upward swing of prices in the 
week amounted to a gain of about 
3% points in 20 active railroad stocks, 
making a rally of over nine points 
from the low figure of Nov. 21. In- 
dustrial securities show almost as 
favorable a_ record. Bonds _ have 
shared equally with stocks in the 
increased activity and higher prices, 
and this is regarded as an especially 
favorable development. Financially, 
the market’s condition has not im- 
proved so rapidly as. anticipated. The 
favorable changes were most marked 
in call loans, where there were in- 
creased offerings of funds and de- 
clines in the maximum rate. Time 
loans have remained largely nominal. 
The currency premium continued all 
week. After an early rise to 2 per 
cent, the premium dropped below 1 
per cent, but later .recovered. The 
foreign situation showed a marked 
betterment. An improved condition 
was revealed by the New York asso- 
ciated bank statement. An increase 
in cash of $4,671,100 and a decrease 
in the required reserve of $2,107,975 
netted a reduction of $6,779,075 in the 
reserve deficit, bringing that figure 
down to $46,210,350, comparing with 
deficits of $6,702,175 in 1906, and 
$1,246,525 in 1905. A decrease in 
loans of $11,682,900 is regarded as the 
most favorable feature that. has ap- 
peared since the beginning of the 
panic. The decrease in deposits was 
$8,431,900. 
Copper Stocks. 


Boston.—Butte Coalition, closed 15, 
net gain in week %; Calumet & Ari- 


zona, closed 9614, net loss 214; Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining, closed 596, net 
gain 26; North Butte Mining, closed 
40, net loss %; Osceola Mining, 
closed 84, net gain 4; Quincy Mining, 
closed 78, net loss 1. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper, 
closed 4834, net loss 2%. 

Recent dividend declarations include 


Dec. 31; Saco & Pettee Machine Co., 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent on its common and preferred, 
stocks, and an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent on its common; Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., regular semi-annual dividend of 
3 per cent on its preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 2; American Can Co., 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 








THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 















































Dividend 
Clos’ng| Changes Date 1908 Stock : 
Quo | in Week | Ann. M’t’g | Outstanding | Basis Last (Date Last 
Dec 7. Declared|Div, Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers........... 6% +1 Sept. 6 | ae eee ee ere) 
Allis-Chalmers ee 16% +13 16,150,000 7cum |1%Q Feb., 1904 
en ee B T,% Feb. 1 — ; “we” ees “sean 
C36 Oe mo) 233, cum ct , 
Am. Car bot i! Pe 83% +4% June 28 | 30,000,000 14° ct., 1907 
Am. Oar and Fdy pr.... | 87% +5 30,000,000 Tn, c. 11% Q. Oct., 1967 
a eeecsceennss0: Me Tix Oct. 16 yoy . 14 g. pafey 
erican Loc. pr.. <a + ,000, cum |1% Q. ct., 1 
American Ship....... .-| 45% +9 Oct. 10 7,600,000 8 Sept. 1907 
jon thee Fowekes ma) 2k | tes) ol 
oundries..... ct. ER. "L. - non Al eais s wean Aiea tie 
Am, Steel Foundries pr. | 27 —%*% | 17,240,000 6cum |2% Aug., 1904 
Barney & Smith ........ SPRUE visaes June 5 | — 2,000,000 1 Sept. 1907 
| wees —— PS. icne 128% A aS ‘ins | By yes 8cum /|2 Sept. ,1907 
ehem Steel......... ee Ss pr | il ila FEET ESERIES 
Bethlehem Steel pr....... 23 a | | 14,908,000 In.c. | % g: Feb., 1807 
Cambria Steel pe | 27% + | March 20 | 48,000,000" 6 1% A Aug.,1007 
ambrialIron...........- 2 468, 4 A r.,1907 
Chicago — a ee ee Feb. 19 |  6,145.800 4 1Q. Oat, 1907 
Qeiceado F Aree} sdb ourenens 20% +3% a 4 | py 3x Apr.. 1902 
CME sccsccccccs] © | secee . re fat petinces 1 peeehuas 
ae ay oe OP scenes ow ews Feb. 20 | yoy 7oum 1%Q Oct., 1907 
MIPITO SUOGl. wocccesseces| BF |  seeve eb. EE RT Ser esas te 
Empire Steel pr.......... a eee 2,500,000 6cum (3S, A July, 1906 
Wee Be MOOD... os xsss cose. 100 Bes. a Feb. 20 | 1,000,000 1% July, 1907 
Fay & Egan pr.......... 128% ca te } 1,000,000 7cum |1 8 Aug. ,1907 
General Electric......... 116 +1 May 15 | 65,167,400 ~ 2 Oct .,1907 
Harbison-Walker........ 14% Saaeed Jan. 22 | 18,000,000 \% Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... TS eee 9,600,000 6cum |1% Q Oct., 1907 
International Pump..... 11% -% June 5 | $17,787,300 1 pr.,1905 
| 7 homme — pr..| hae sages March 14 sn 94 6 cum 11% Q Aug. ,1907 
awanna ae —2 a i RRaa is ecelane 
Lake 8 Co) See he ae Se Oct. 3 RS IRR SP ae. pene oe 
New York Air Brake....| 10% +6% June 21 10,000,000 8 , Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond ..... Salads ee Feb. 7 5,000,000 6 1% Dec., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr...| 105 [  ..... | 2,000,000 6cum |1% Aug. ,1907 
Otis Elevator Co......... he Se March 19 6,375,500 % S.A. | Oct, 1907 
Otis spevenor a ae | 8 +3 May 14 | By 6n.c. |1% Q. | Oct,, 
ern Se 2a" eee : SO i Pee or ecer yes ae 
Penn. Steel pr............ | 90 one 16,500,000 | 7n.c. |8% 8. A, |Nov.,1907 
pimeetoelce | WX | Gk |) Bee LS lags eee 
urg Coa. a ocerccee a  e 7 #46, c pr., 
Pressed Bul. Ca Car......... 21 t2% Feb. 21 ee | i Aug., 19% 
essed ar pr...... Ol + 500. n. c. ies 
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the following. American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. regular quarterly dividends 
of 1 per cent on the common stock 
and 13% per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 1; American Pipe 
Mfg. Co., regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent, payable Jan. 1; Ameri- 


‘can Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., reg- 


ular quarterly dividends of 134 per 
cent on the preferred stock and 1 per 
cent on the common stock, payable 


cent on the preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 2; Canadian General Electric Co., 


regular quarterly dividend of 2% per 


cent. 

The stockholders of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. have voted to 
increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $11,000,000 to $14,000,000, 
and have also declared a stock divi- 


dend of 25 per cent. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Defiance Pressed Steel Co., De- 
fiance, O., has been incorporated by 
W. H. Becker, J. A. Donaldson, Frank 
Seither and C. C. Hoffman with a cap- 
ital of $300,000. 

Dwight D. Willard, Frank Toomey, 
Herman L. Winter have organized the 
Cathcart Coupling Co., Camden, N. 
J., with a capital of $100,000. The 
new. company will manufacture shaft 
couplings. 

The Empire Engine Co., Camden, 
N. J., machinist, founder, etc., capital 
$50,000, has been formed by Anthony 
Fricker, Andrew E. West and George 
W. Hite, all of the address given 
above. 

The Economy Steel Mfg. Co., 1234 
Monadnock block, Chicago, capital 
$10,000, has been organized to manu- 
facture steel and steel products by 
George Heidmann, J. W. Witherspoon 
and Karl Kinsman. 

George Dearborn, John A. MacPeak 
and William F. Eidell have organized 
the Standard Laundry Machinery Co., 
Camden, N. J., with a capital of $100,- 
000. The company will manufacture 
laundry machinery. 

The Martin & Ogden Co., Boston, 
wrenches, has been formed with a 
capital of $50,000. The officers of the 
company are: President and treas- 
urer, Louis H. Ogden, Boston; clerk, 
William C. Martin, Mansfield. 

Orrington C. Foster, A. C. Field 
and Frank Crozier have chartered the 
Power Equipment Co. 938 Monad- 
nock block, Chicago, with a capital 
of $10,000. The company will manu- 
facture electrical and heating equip- 
ment. . 

Peter L. Robertson, George Har- 
vey, Stephen Agar and others have 
obtained a charter of incorporation as 
the P. L. Robertson Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
of Hamilton, Ont., with $250,000 cap- 
ital, for the manufacture of screws, 
tacks, etc. : 

The Stratford Mfg. Co., Ltd., has 
been organized to manufacture arti- 
cles of wood and iron at Stratford, 
Ont., with a capital of $40,000. Allen 
P. Boyer, Eugene F. Arnold and W. 
E. Schwartz are provisional directors. 

The Thatcher A. Parker Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been chartered to 
manufacture and sell structural iron 
and steel, with a capital of $50,000. 
The directors are: Thatcher A. Par- 
ker, Warren Hussey and William B. 
Hice. 

The Acme. Smoke Consumer Co., 
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Indianapolis, has been organized with 
a capital of $20,000 and will manu- 
facture and install smoke consuming 
devices in that city. The directors 
are: William J. Harris, O. J. Conrad 
and E. N. Hamilton. 

The Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., 
Adams Express building, Chicago, has 
been chartered with an _ authorized 
capitalization of $25,000 to manufac- 
ture printing and engraving machinery 
by Jacob Reichenbach, Graham _ 5S. 
Blair and Alvin W. Wise. 

The Reliance Boat & Machine Co., 
113 Fullerton avenue, Chicago, has 
been incorporated to manufacture mo- 
tor boats and gasoline engines. The 
capital stock of the company is $10,- 
(00, and the incorporators are: D.A. 
Matot, L. Kirchenbauer and Joseph 
Matot. 

With a capital of $200,000 the Du- 
plex Sheet & Plate Co., Boston, has 
been organized to manufacture metals. 
The officers of the company are: 
President, William B. Arnold, New- 
ton; treasurer, Chester T. Green- 
wood, Boston; clerk, Chester S. Mer- 
rill, Boston. 

The U. S. Rocking Grate Bar Co., 
Great Northern building, Chicago, has 
filed articles of incorporation to man- 
ufacture smoke preventing devices 
and boiler appliances with a capital 
of $2,500. The incorporators are. 
John J. Moroney, A. M. Hopkins and 
H. S. Hopkins. 

The Denton Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Denton, Tex., has been formed 
with an authorized capital of $30,000. 
The officers of the company are: G. 
H. Blewett, president; J. B. Schmitz, 
vice president; L. L. Fry, secretary; 
J. C. Coit, treasurer; T. K. Blewett, 
manager, and F. F. Hill, attorney. 

The Calumet Iron Works, New 
York, has been chartered with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $20,000. The 
directors are: Charles V. Hesselbach, 
403 West Twenty-first street; Henry 
S. J. Flynn, 200 West 118th street, 
New York, and Louis M. Hesselbach, 
Hamburg place, Newark, N. J. 

The Corning Motor & Engine Co., 
Corning, N. Y., has filed articles of 
incorporation to manufacture motors, 
engines, etc. The capital stock of the 
company is $50,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are: Charles C. Clark and Mer- 
rill S. Baker, Corning, N. Y., and La- 
verne J. Johnson, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Phillips Gasoline Engine 
& Motor Co., Tacoma building, Chi- 
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cago, to manufacture engines, motors, 
boilers and generators. The capital 
stock of the company is $12,000, and 
among those interested are: Irving 
M. Phillips, J. R. Hansen and E. G. 
Lancaster. 

The Artistic Bronze Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has been incorporated to make 
and deal in brass and bronze fittings, 
fixtures and furnishings. It has a 
capitalization of $20,000. The incor- 
porators are: William C. Babson, 
South Orange, N. J.; Paul Syabo,’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Gordon Grand, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
fied by the Stiegelmeyer Train Con- 
trol Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which will 
take over the business of the Auto- 
matic Train Control Co., organized 
several months ago with a capital of 
$750,000. The company will manufac- 
ture a mechanical device for prevent- 
ing wrecks on railroads. The. direc 
tors are: J. E. Stiegelmeyer, Caney 
L. Smith, O. W. Beckwith, William 
E. Haywood and Charles E. Anderegg. 

The Worswick-Haardt Harvester 
Co., Montgomery, Ala. has been 
formed with a capital of $300,000 by 
J E. Worswick, George P. Haardt, 
A. N. Kennedy and others to manu- 
facture cotton harvesting machinery 
and implements, motors, tools, ete. 


New Construction:— 

George Smith, Sturgis, Mich. is 
having plans prepared for the erection 
of a machine shop at that place. It 
is expected that work will begin in 
the spring. 

The Oklahoma City Implement & 


Mfg. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., re- ° 


cently organized, reports that it does 
not expect to do anything definitely 
in the way of providing a plant for 
six months. 

A partnership consisting of J. E. 
Hansen, A. B. Wesman and others 
bas been formed at Austin, Minn., to 
operate a general machine shop. The 
contract has already been awarded for 
the erection of a plant 24 x 60 feet, 
two stories high, for the firm. 

O. E. Norquist, Oakesdale, Wash., 
is at the head of a movement to erect 
a foundry, machine shop and boiler 
shop at Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. Mr. 
Norquist is conferring with the com- 
mercial organization of Coeur D’Alene 
and is desirous of obtaining three 
acres adjacent to the water front. 

The J. W. Paxson Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of foundry facings, 
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supp‘ies and equipment, states that 
- the additional real estate, to which it 
recently took title, has been owned 
by it for a year past, and. it does not 
anticipate that building will be com- 
menced immediately. J. K. Bougher 
is president and general manager. 

R. L. Beasley, Gordon, Ala., pat- 
entee and manufacturer of stump pull- 
ing and pile driving machinery, is en- 
deavoring to organize a company to 
erect or buy a foundry and machine 
shop for the manufacture of his. in- 
ventions. His stump-pulling machine 
is operated by a 10-horsepower double 
cy.inder hoisting engine, running on 
a frame to resist a strain of 125,000 
pounds. 

Sufficient stock has been subscribed 
by the residents of Phelps, N. Y., to 
insure the rebuilding of the plant of 
the Zenith Foundry Co., which was 
destroyed by fire recently. <A larger 
and more complete plant will be 
erected. Until the new buildings are 
ready for occupancy, the company is 
anaking arrangements to temporarily 
manufacture its products at the plant 
of the Crown Drill Works. 

The G. M. Yost Mfg. Co., Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa, manufacturer of  vises, 
has found that its business has in- 
creased to such an extent as to ne- 
cessitate the considerable enlargement 
of its facilities. The company has, 
therefore, decided to move its plant 
to Meadville, Pa., where a new fac- 
tory building is now in the course of 
erection. It is expected that this will 
be completed about March 1, and that 
at that time the entire equipment 
will be moved from Mechanicsburg 
and installed in the new plant. The 
company contemplates the adding of 
about $5,000 worth of new tools to 
its equipment. At the present time 
no foundry will be erected. The 
main office of the company will be 
located at Meadville after the occu- 
pancy of the new plant. The com- 
pany states that the business depres- 
sion thus far has not affected it to 
any extent, and that it has plenty of 
unfilled orders on its books. I. E. 
Yost is president, G. M. Yost, vice 
president and general manager, and 
T. J. Kennedy, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


General Industrial Notes:— 

At the annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
the retiring directors were re-elected. 

W. J. Holloway, formerly of Fort 
Worth, Tex., is equipping a modern 
foundry plant at Stamford, Tex. The 
foundry will be operated under the 
name of the Stamford Iron Works. 
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An increase has been made in the 
capital stock of the recently organ- 
ized Hines Mfg. Co. at Portland, Ind., 
and the company will soon begin the 
manufacture of a sectional metal oil 
derrick. 

The Pittsburg Malleable Iron Co., 
Pittsburg, has made the necessary 
changes and repairs to its plant ne- 
cessitated by the recent fire, and is 
again in first class running order. 

The Central Machine & Metal Co., 
Mobile, Ill, recently incorporated, 
manufactures dies for sheet metal 
stamping and special sheet metal 
working machinery. Intricate work is 
the company’s specialty. 

The Zeh & Hahnemann Co., New- 
ark, N. J., recently incorporated, suc- 
ceeds the firm of Zeh & Hahnemann, 
manufacturers of presses, dies and 
sheet metal working machinery. No 
changes in the firm are contemplated 
and the management remains in the 
same hands. 

The seven 45-ton steam shovels un- 
der contract with the Bucyrus Co., 
Milwaukee, have been delivered on the 
Isthmus of Panama and are being 
erected as fast as possible. There re- 
main to be delivered on .outstanding 
orders, 14 70-ton shovels and 16 95-ton 
shovels. When these shovels are put 
in commission there will be a corre- 
sponding increase in the yardage. 

The Level Land Reversible Plow 
Co., Chetek, Wis., recently organized, 
has contracted with the Northwestern 
Steel & Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis,. 
to manufacture its walking reversible 
and sulky plows. Later the company 
expects to own and operate a plant 
of its own. George Hewitt is presi- 
dent and manager, and Leroy Colbert, 
secretary. 

The Westchester Appliance Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., has been organized 
to succeed the Wiilyoung Appliance 
Co., manufacturer and dealer in stand- 
ard automobile accessories, such as 
spark plugs, spark coils, dry batteries, 
etc. The company has taken over the 
plant in its entirety of the Willyoung 
company at Yonkers, and has a finely 
equipped factory. No additional build- 
ing will be done at present, although 
prospects for increasing the business 
are very good. Horace C. DeLisser 
is president; A. R. Gormully, vice 
president; F. E. Chapman, secretary 
and general manager; and J. W. Wel- 
lington, treasurer. 

George I. Whitney, president of the 
Whitney Co., of North Carolina, one 
of the largest water power companies 
in the country, has resigned and has 
been succeeded by Edward F. Buchan- 
an, formerly vice president. Other 
changes include the resignation of J. 
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B. Finley, S. C. Ritchie, J. B. McClel- 
land, A. W. Herron and F. L. Steph- 
enson, and the election in their stead 
of G. L. Stout, L. C. Young, W. D. 
Sargent, J. S. Henderson and A. O. 
Brown. The Whitney Co., of North 
Carolina, which expects to be in full 
operation next summer, is developing 
about 50,000 horsepower on the Yad- 
kin river, near Salisbury, N. C., in 
the center of an active manufacturing 
district. 

The Fort Wayne Electric Works, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., reports that it has 
purchased all the equipment  neces- 
sary for the new brass foundry which 
it is erecting. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Connellsville Machine 
& Car Co., Connellsville, Pa., the old 
board of directors was re-elected, as 
fcllows: James McGrath, Charles 
Davidson, J. W. Ralston, L. P. Mc- 
Cormick, W. E. Crow, W. F. Soisson 
and Charles F. Hood. 

The Akron Brass & Bronze Co., 
Akron, O., recently incorporated, has 
been on operation for practically eight 
months as a partnership. A _ state 
charter has been procured with the 
intention of carrying on a_ general 
jobbing foundry, with the exception 
of three specialties which the com- 
pany is now working on. Sufficient 
work is at hand for six months’ op- 
eration. 


Trade Notes:— 


A second Newten cupo!’a, purchased 
from the Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, has been added to the foun- 
cry equipment of the Lombard Iron 
Works, Augusta, Ga. 


Fires :— 


The machine shops of the Santa Fe 
railroad, Topeka, Kas., were damaged 
by fire to the extent of about $10,000, 
Nov. 28. 

The machine shops of the Littleton 
Tool Co., Littleton, W. Va., sustained 
a loss of about $50,000 by fire Nov. 27. 

The structural steel plant of the 
Kelly Bros. & Mitchell Co., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,’‘were destroyed by fire Dec. 
1, with a loss of $10,000. 

The paint shop of the Pullman Co.’s 
plant at Buffa'o was heavily damaged 
by fire Dec. 2. The loss is estimated 
upwards of $250,000. 

The hammer shop of the locomotive 
department of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad Co., West 
Albany, N. Y., was destroyed by fire 
Nov. 30, incurring a loss estimated 
at $25,000. 

















